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The Government Hearing in Chicago. 

The taking of testimony in the government suit against the 
Bell company in the Pacific Northwest has been transferred 
to Chicago and already has occupied ten days. Many men 
prominent in Independent telephone affairs have been on the 
witness stand, and much interesting evidence has been given 
concerning specific cases of Bell methods of oppression, the 
value of competition in developing the telephone business, 
and the regulation of rates. 

It has been demonstrated by the testimony that competition 
has been beneficial to the public for the reason that it broad- 
ened the use of the telephone in the communities where com- 
petition exists, and compelled better service. The questions 
of reasonable rates and profits from telephone operating re- 
ceived considerable attention at the hearings, and the import- 
ance of suitable methods of accounting also was repeatedly 
emphasized by the answers of the witnesses. 

While the government proceeding at present relates only to 
the case on trial on the Pacific Coast, it is known that the find- 
ing will apply to telephone conditions over the entire country. 
In other words, this is a test case which will govern all over 
the United States. Both Independent and Bell interests should 
welcome a definite decree on the telephone situation from the 
federal authorities. Knowing what they can do under the law, 
both sides can then proceed to work out their problems intelli- 
gently and with more assurance. 

While no one can foretell the court’s decision, still, as one 
of the witnesses on the stand intimated, it is hard to conceive 
that the United States government will allow one coterie of 
men to control the thought.transmission of one hundred mil- 
lion people. It is expected a decision in this all-important case 
will be reached within 90 days after the taking of testimony 
has been concluded. 





Personality in the Telephone Business. 
It has been demonstrated time and again that better 
results are obtained from employes in any business when 
here is a feeling’ of friendliness and good-will between em- 





This is as true in the telephone busi- 


ployes and officials. 
ness as in any other line of activity. The manager or 
superintendent who endeavors to direct his work entirely 
from the desk, is quite likely to find that there is an in- 
definable something missing. The organization may theo- 
retically be perfect, but results—and they are what count— 
are not satisfactory. Close analysis of the situation will 
reveal that the personal element is lacking—the organiza- 
tion is regarded as a mere machine and inspiration to do 
effective work is absent. 

The subscribers, the linemen, the troublemen, the oper- 
ators, the office force—all need to feel the personal in- 
Orders 


desk and formal reports made to the manager—these do not 


fluence of the man im charge. issued from the 
tend to imbue the employe with the spirit of loyalty and 
co-operation that is now recognized as so essential in 
business organizations. Orders and reports have their 
place, but nothing can take the place of influence created 
by the personal visit to the departments, exchanges, and 
other parts of the telephone plant. 

A few years ago the employes of one of the large op- 
erating companies were all well acquainted with the gen- 
eral manager. It is true that all were not pessonally ac- 
quainted with him, but through his frequent appearances 
among them, all felt that they knew him. The orders is- 
sued from his office were always executed with willing- 
ness and dispatch. In fact, the entire force, ordinary em- 
ployes and those holding positions of more or less re- 
sponsibility, was imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 
loyalty to the company through the influence of the per- 
sonal touch of the general manager. 

The tendency, as an organization becomes larger, is 
toward running it at long distance; that is, the officials 
withdraw from close personal contact with the employes 
and depend entirely upon reports. This is a tendency to 
be resisted. The organization of employes’ clubs is one of 
the methods which the officials of many companies have 


adopted in order to preserve the personality factor. 
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Mine Your Mind 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


There are no ready roads to greatness. Fame and fortune do not provide highways. 
Where many fare, many share. 

Opportunity lies off the beaten track, that’s why there is so much of it. There's 
more room alongside the trail than in the path itself. We are always surfeited with 
unimportant things and men. Those who adopt conventional avocations and do not 
alter the conditions under which they work, soon find themselves battling for a living 
wage. But originality grows more precious every year. If you can discover a new goal, 
develop a new territory, or an unapplied principle, you're worth your own figure to civil- 
ization. 

Don’t be daunted by the estimates of commonplace brains. Instinct can usually 
confound calculation. Imagination is the ultimate faculty. Its resources are infinite. 

Given a free rein, it is by turn a scout prospecting among the possibilities of tomor- 
row; a mental laboratory in which fancy experiments with the unknown and the un- 
shown; a magic lens at once a microscope and a telescope, enlarging ideas, empires, 
reducing futures to immediate vision. It wears wings and beats among the planets, it 
dons diving bells and roams the ocean bed— it stalks in seven-league boots and out- 
runs the feeble legs of Time. 

When reason is independent of precedent and untrammeled by tradition, it tran- 
scends all magic and creates sources of wealth compared with which those of fabled 
Golconda and Ind, and Eldorado are pittances. 

Every human carries within himself talents that outvalue the products of Kimberley 
and the Rand. If you are filled with the gold fever, stay at home and mine your mind. 
Its riches are inexhaustible; the more you dig into it, the more you put into it. 

Initiative is ample capital for anybody and anything. Only the doubting are pov- 
erty stricken. What if your father had nothing to will? Your own will remains and, 
properly employed, it can make you as powerful and mighty as was ever any son of 
Adam. 

Your natural endowments furnish all essential facilities for success. Money and ed- 
ucation sometimes simplify, but seldom win, struggles. Those who rely solely upon 
either, generally lose the one and derive no benefit from the other. If you can’t dupli- 
cate what you possess, some man who uses his wits with greater skill, will seize what 
you can’t defend. 

Knowledge is not a force, but simply an adviser of action. Unschooled thinkers 
have contributed most to the world. 

Learning is profitless until it is set to earning. We pay no man more than he is 
worth. Those who teach us nothing we relegate to the ranks and delegate to minor 
offices. Their recognition is commensurate with their unimportant activities. But en- 
terprise establishes its own status. Leaders cannot be regulated by the laws of average 
because they make the laws for the average. 

There are ideas enough under your scalp to cut continents apart, shove mountains 
into the sea, yoke hemispheres, reconstruct shattered bodies, metamorphose the Sa- 
hara into a granary, and drain the Dismal swamp. Brains, and brains alone, conceived, 
created and founded all the utilities of civilization. Mine your mind. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 
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Hearings were begun in the federal building in Chicago on 
Thursday of last week in the anti-trust proceedings brought 
by the government against the alleged Bell telephone combine 
in the Northwest. The hearings, like those held in various 
Western cities, were conducted by C. J. Smythe, of Omaha, 
special assistant of the attorney general, before Miss Mary 
E. Bell, who was appointed by Federal Judge Robert S. Bean, 
of Portland, Ore., as special examiner. Miss Bell is taking 
a stenographic record of the testimony. The Bell company is 
represented by E. S. Pillsbury of San Francisco and Milton 
Smith of Denver. 

Independent telephone men from various parts of the coun- 
try were present to give testimony. W. S. Vivian, secretary 
of the Independent Telephone Association of America, testified 
respecting the merger of various Independent companies with 
the Bell system and the subsequent increase in rates. Mr. 
Vivian was followed by B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., who was on 
the stand Thursday afternoon and all day Friday. Mr. Hub- 
bell went extensively into the question of competition between 
the Independents and the Bell and the efforts of Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
together with H. P. Davison, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., to buy out the Independent properties. 

At the hearing on Saturday, Edwin D. Schade, secretary 
and general manager of the Johnstown Telephone Co., of 
Johnstown, Pa., and John Z. Miller, general manager of the 
Mutual Telephone Co., at Erie, Pa., were on the stand. Both 
witnesses testified respecting the competitive methods of the 
Bell company. Mr. Miller declared that the Bell interests in 
Erie gave 1,000 subscribers in that city free service for three 
months and later increased the free list to 1,500 to eliminate 
the competition of the Independent company. He scored the 
Bell company, for its trust methods to destroy competition in 
the territory operated in by his company, and cited a number of 
incidents to show they were unfair. 

On Monday Richard Valentine, secretary and manager of 
the Rock County Telephone Co., of Janesville, Wis., testified 
in regard to legislative matters discussed at the “Blackstone 
Hotel meeting” of the Independents and Bell officials. Mr. 
Valentine was followed by L. D. Kellogg, president of the Kel- 
logge Switchboard & Supply Co., who testified respecting the 
ownership of the Western Electric Co. by the Bell interests, 
and the attempt made by the Bell company to secure control 
of the Kellogg company in order to stifle competition. There 
was submitted in evidence the opinion of Justice Vickers of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois in the suit brought to have the 
alleged sale of a majority of the stock of the Kellogg com- 
pany to the Bell interests declared null and void. 

Ernest B. Fisher, secretary of the Citizens’ Telephone Co. 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., followed Mr. Kellogg and gave further 
substantiation of the testimony regarding the proposition of 
the $1,300,000,000 merger with the trust. He quoted Mr. 
Vail as having said that “the public had profited by destructive 
competition between the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Independents, and that once a merger is consummated, 
the public will pay.” 

“The fact that Mr. Vail and Mr. Davison of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. were in Chicago and wanted to confer with the Inde- 
pendents was conveyed to us through Frank Woods, head of 
the Independent telephone company of Lincoln, Neb.,” said 
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Mr. Fisher. “At his suggestion we went to the Blackstone 
Hotel, where a room was reserved for us. 

“Mr. Vail told us the destructive competition between us was 
costing the Bell interests enormous sums of money. He said 
he wanted to see practically the whole country controlled by 
a single corporation, and that was to be the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

“It would control all the large cities, all the county seats, 
and all the long distance lines. In certain of the rural districts 
the Independents were to operate, under his plan of a merger. 
The proposed merger was not to be the work of a day or a 
month, but would take years to complete.” 

G. W. Robinson, vice-president and treasurer of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., fol- 
lowed Mr. Fisher on the stand. He repeated details of the 
meetings in New York, attended by the committee of seven 
and the representatives of the Bell and Morgan interests. He 
said that prior to competition in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
the Bell had 3,800 telephones in the two cities. At this time 
the Bell has in the neighborhood of 38,000 telephones, while 
the Tri-State company has about the same number of tele- 
phones in operation. 

“That means,” said Assistant Attorney General Smythe for 
the government, “that since competition started the number 
of telephones in those two cities has increased from 3,800 to 
76,000 ?” 

“That is the case,” answered Mr. Robinson. 

The witness also testified that prior to competition the Bell 
charged $120 a year for business telephones and now but $72. 
He cited a long list of Bell toll rates in Wisconsin, where there 
is little long distance competition, and compared them with 
rates charged for the same service in Minnesota, where there 
is competition, proving that the Bell taxed the public much 
higher in the territory where it has a monopoly. 

It came out in Mr. Robinson’s testimony also that the Inde- 
pendent company operating at Winona, Minn., offered to sell 
out to the Tri-State for less than $70,000, which offer was not 
accepted. Later the Bell bought the Winona plant for $105,000, 
eliminating competition at that point. Mr. Robinson gave 
strong testimony showing that competition produced better 
telephone service, a wider use of the telephone and more reas- 
onable rates. 

The testimony of B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Buffalo, N. Y., contained much 
that related to the management and policies of telephone op- 
eration and also revealed the attempt in 1910 and 1911 to ab- 
sorb the large Independent companies by the Bell. The most 
important parts of Mr. Hubbell’s testimony follow. After 
asking Mr. Hubbell’s name, residence, occupation and a num- 
ber of introductory questions, concerning the Federal com- 
pany’s organization and equipment, Assistant Attorney General 

Smythe continued: 

Q. What is the underlying reason, if you know, for chang- 
ing from the flat rate to the measured rate in the telephone 
business ? 

A. I have just explained that it is the service; that the vol- 
ume of service—a large volume—required greater care than 
a small volume of service—and the greater the number of mes- 
sages. In manual operation, it isn’t fair that a man using a tel- 
ephone 100 times a day, should have his service as cheap as 
a man using it but ten times a day, because each time he uses 
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the telephone, he requires the attention of an individual of the 
telephone company, which costs money.. 

Q. Do you know what it costs the Independent companies 
per telephone in use, to do business? 

A. Well, of course, that varies in the communities, the 
smaller the communities the less the cost per telephone for op- 
eration. The community with a 5,000 population with a 
couple of thousand telephones operating from Independent 
methods, could operate for about $10 per telephone. That is 
per annum; whereas in larger cities it might run to $20 per 
telephone for operating expenses. 

Q. Have you made a calculation for the purpose of deter- 
mining what the cost per telephone in use for doing business, 
is to the Federal company? 

A. The average? I couldn’t give you the average; our 
scrutiny of cost is by units of smaller companies. As I 
have just said, in a town running five to ten thousand popula- 
tion, the cost would be about $10 per instrument. A city the 
size of Buffalo would be in the neighborhood of $20 per in- 
strument for operation. 

Q. Is $20 the highest? 

A. That is the highest we would operate under. 

Q. Do you know what it costs the Bell company, per tele- 
phone in use, to do business in the same community? 

A. Yes. I have paid some attention to that in scrutinizing 
the public service reports of New York state. I have in mind 
one property in Albion, N. Y., that is under a rate investiga- 
tion on the part of the Public Service Commission and its cost 
of operation runs about $25 per telephone, outside of deprecia- 
tion. I have eliminated the item of depreciation in my dis- 
cussion because it is fair to assume that under a rate investi- 
gation, a telephone company will make its depreciation very 
liberal, but deducting that entirely and only figuring in the 
expense apportioned to that particular exchange in their 
methods of operation in New York state, this report showed 
about $26 per telephone. 

This particular case I speak of is from a complete report 
by the Bell company now on file with the Public Service 
Commission of New York, Second District. I have analyzed 
it with the same conditions with Independent companies op- 
erating in like towns and find that the Bell company’s meth- 
ods necessitate a very great added expense of operation. 

Q. Are you able to state what is the difference, if any, be- 
tween the cost of the Bell company of doing business and the 
cost to the Independent company of doing business? 

A. The methods employed by the Bell companies require 
a very extensive supervision over operation. In New York 
state, for instance, they have their central organization in 
New. York City; they have a western division of Western New 
York; they have the supervision from the western district to 
unit districts and the exchanges are then divided into those 
unit districts, into exchange units of their own. In operating 
under the Bell method, there is necessary a multiplication of 
overhead expense; it is purely the expense of supervision, that 
is, supervision from a general organization to the western end 
of the state; there is the supervision of the western end of the 
state to the district; there is the supervision of the district to 
the exchange unit; all of which obligates a large force of ex- 
pensive supervisors, clerks, and records. 

The laying out of a piece of work, a pole line, for instance, 
running a mile or two beyond the municipal limits, needs an 
originating request from an exchange unit, transmitted to 
the district unit; transmitted then to western unit district; 
and from there to headquarters. That must be acted on and 
approved under proper financial requisitions—that is whether 
there is money set aside for development—when it is approved, 
it goes back to the western district; then following, through 
to three various other districts so that it will be done. 

Then the engineers are started out to lay out the line, and 
when their line is laid out, it is reported back to the engineer- 
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ing department and blue prints are made of that line. Then the 
blue prints are transmitted to the right of way departnient- 
removed entirely, you understand, from the seat of this rt 
pense of construction. The right-of-way department sends 
an employe to this particular district,, and he endeavors to ge. 
cure a right of way. He may not be successful. If he isn’t, 
he must refer these blue prints all back to the western djs. 
trict. Another engineer is sent out to locate that line, and 
when the line is relocated, it is again referred to the right- 
of-way department. The right-of-way department then sends 
the same, or another right-of-way man to secure this permit 
or right of way under the relocated plan. We will as- 
sume that he is successful this time; he may not be, | 
have known five or six different right-of-way men to go after 
one pole line location; travel 50 miles on a railroad train 
five different times to secure that permit, after having five 
different blue prints drawn for the purpose. 


After that is done an estimation must be made and finally 
work is begun and done by the division constructive organiza- 
tion which has the construction of that division in hand. 
Now I am not complaining about the methods of the Bell 
company. I think it is absolutely necessary under their 
method of organization. Their organization is so big, so 
intricate, that they can’t depend on anything but the de- 
tailed records of their operation. But I do say that it 
multiplies the expense of operation in small communities— 
far beyond the ability of these small communities to pay 
for service—to pay the charge it would be necessary to 
charge, if the company received a sufficient amount of money 
from the service to pay these expenses. 

Q. Now, take, Mr. Hubbell, a piece of work of the same 
kind to be done by an Independent company, say the Fed- 
eral company, and what course would it pursue, so that we 
may contrast it with the course that the Bell piece of work 
had to take? 

A. If we wish to build a line to take care of a few sub- 
scribers outside of our district, we authorize our manager with 
his forces to build the line. He is under obligations to secure 
the right of way, and he puts up the line and reports the line 
finished. There is no traveling expense incident to that, no 
detailed supervision. 

Q. What are the effects of competition as you found them 
from the study you have given to it in the telephone business? 


A. The effect has been wonderfully beneficial to the pub- 
lic. When we started in the telephone business in New York 
state in 1901, the policy of the Bell telephone company was to 
build the large cities, large communities, and take subscribers 
nearest to the exchanges, the shortest radius of lines, at the 
highest possible rate of charge; they sought only business 
people. The question of a farmer having a telephone was 
absolutely unknown, and the question of small communities 
having residence telephones, towns of 10,000 or more, was 
practically unknown. In our district in a town of five or ten 
thousand, if there were a hundred telephones, the Bell com- 
pany felt that they were very well supplied with service and in- 
dicated such, when questioned by the city as to the develop- 
ment of telephone service. 

We went into these communities by superior style of ap- 
paratus and construction, and by close attention to our busi- 
ness, developed the service to five or ten times as many tele- 
phones as the Bell company had formerly had after 15 years’ 
monopoly. We have never ceased to have a demand for our 
telephone service. The Independent telephone service as I 
see it, was brought about by an insistent demand on the part 
of the public for a needed, much needed, facility that it was 
absolutely impossible to get in any other way than by the 
organization of these Independent companies. 

Q. What effect did your going into a community with your 
Independent telephones have upon the increased number of 
Bell telephones in the same community? 
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A. They were spurred on by the keen and active competition 
that we presented, and in many instances before we were ready 
to furnish service—many times during our construction—had 
two or three times as many subscribers as previous to our ad- 
vent. 

Q. What resulted with respect to extending the Bell tele- 
phone out among the farmers and sparsely settled communi- 
ties, out of the towns and cities? 

A. They left no stone unturned to reach the communities. We 
anticipated them in the farmer districts, by seeking to organ- 
ize the small communities into mutual companies for their 
own benefit, where they could operate very much cheaper than 
we could operate their lines for them. I dare say there are 
thousands of such companies in New York state. 

A. In these communities in which the Bell company increased 
the number of their telephones upon the Independent com- 
pany’s coming in, did they increase the rates at the same 
time? 

A. The rates were materially reduced. 

Q. So that each telephone user under the Bell system was 
given access to a greatly increased number of telephones with- 
out any increase of cost? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In fact, in most cases at a reduced cost to him? 

A. Very much. In many instances he could have the 
Independent telephone and the Bell telephone with all develop- 
ments at the rate which it formerly cost for the Bell line. 

Q. Do you know from your studies and observation what 
the character of the service given by the Bell company, 
prior to the advent of competition in these localities, was? 

A. Yes, it was generally of the magneto style of service, 
small switchboards, limited in their capacity, usually open 
wire construction, iron. The service was indifferent. 

Q. How was the service of the Bell companies in those re- 
spects after the advent of competition or the threatened com- 
ing of competition? 

A. Very materially improved. Plants were rebuilt outside; 
common battery switchboards were installed in place of mag- 
neto. The old Blake transmitters, which were generally in 
use, were discarded for long distance transmitters. A better 
effort was made to please the public. 

Q. What other effects does competition have or has it had 
in your community, than those you have mentioned, Mr. 
Hubbell ? 

A. We believe that competition instills energy and effort 
as to efficiency and ingenuity on the part of the employe, both 
of the Bell and ourselves, and the engineers; for the beneficial 
effects to the public and the class of service and economy of 
operation; and were it not for competition, the efficiency, 
which is more necessary in telephone practice than anything 
I know of, would be lost to public benefit. I do not believe the 
telephone company would make any more money, but the 
cost of operation, or the cost of service, would very mate- 
tially increase and the public would naturally have to pay 
for that inefficiency. My belief is it can never be brought 
to standard without keen and active, honest competition. 

Q. What effect would lack of competition have upon de- 
termining a standard to determine whether or not the cost 
of doing business fixed by the company was reasonable or 
unreasonable ? 

A. If it should be possible through governmental consent 
for the Bell company to acquire every Independent company 
in the United States and operate the telephone systems en- 
tirely by themselves, without any other organization being 
interested in the business, the measure of cost of telephone 
service would immediately cease; there would be absolutely 
no measure. There is no public service commission nor inter- 
State commerce commission that would in any way be qual- 
ified or able to adjudge the cost of telephone service. Take 
this case of Albion, N. Y., referring back to it, where they 
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operate as a monopoly, the Public Service Commission of New 
York state is absolutely unable to set a value on telephone serv- 
ice under their methods of operation; $26 a telephone is 
their cost, according to their sworn statements. If they are 
allowed to charge simply the cost, without anything for depre- 
ciation, for their service throughout the United States, the 
majority of the telephone users in this country would be de- 
prived of the facilities, for they would be unable to pay the 
cost to the Bell company under its method of operation. The 
future of the business would absolutely cease. The develop- 
ment of it, must admittedly come from the middle classes. 

Q. ° The valuation of the physical properties of a telephone 
company in any city, or in any community, could be had, 
I assume, under the supervision of a state commission or 
under the supervision of an interstate commerce commission; 
and if that were all there was in the situation, it would be 
easy to determine how much the company was entitled to re- 
ceive upon the amount invested, would it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But when the company in an investigation of that kind, 
says that the cost of doing business is so much, am I to under- 
stand from your last answer, that in case of monopoly there 
would be no way of determining whether that amount was 
reasonable or not? 

A. Absolutely not. In this city (Chicago) they are regu- 
lated for $125 a year; in Baltimore the Public Service Com- 
mission allowed them to discard a rate of $125 a year because 
it was insufficient and they are now on a measured service 
basis. The Public Service Commission of Maryland, after a 
two years’ exhaustive test of the telephone requirements, 
taking into consideration the things that I have discussed pre- 
viously as to the necessity for a measured service rate for a 
manual service, decided that $125 per year for telephone serv- 
ice was insufficient; and it allowed the company of Baltimore 
to place itself on a measured service basis, which is the only 
conclusion a public service commission can come to on an 
investigation. In that city, instead of paying $125 for tele- 
phone service, as formerly paid, the busy business man, who 
really requires the telephone: service, pays anywhere from 
$500 a year to $2,000 a year for telephone service. 

In Pittsburg, the Bell company through some of its plans, 
unknown, has decided that competition will not be severe in 
Pittsburg. It has formally announced to its subscribers that 
it would abandon the $125 rate charged there, and _ be- 
ginning November ist, would charge on a measured service 
basis. There was such a tremendous protest by the Chamber 
of Commerce and other people that for diplomatic reasons 
the Bell company suspended—after it had announced the plan 
—suspended adoption of it. 

Q. What has been the result in those cities which have 
had their rates changed from a flat rate system to a measured 
rate system, with respect to whether or not the rates have 
been raised or lowered? 

A. To the business man the rate would naturally be high- 
er; to residents of course that is debatable. It would depend 
entirely upon the use that the resident put the telephone to. 
The practice, where measured service is adopted, is to charge 
a ready-to-serve fee, so much per year—a flat rate with a mes- 
sage rate then running, paying from three to five or seven 
cents according to the number of messages used. 

Q. What effect does the measured system have upon the 
use of the telephone by the people? 

A. Well, I should say that a business man ought not to 
restrict the use of the telephone. I assume that many would. 
If by using a telephone a hundred times a day—which isn’t 
an uncommon occurrence—their telephone charge ran $1,500 
to $2,000 a year, they then would post notices to their em- 
ployes to use the telephones—only a certain number of em- 
ployes would be allowed to use the telephones and no doubt 
restrictive measures would be adopted for the use of it. 
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Q. How about the extensions of telephone stations among 
the people? Would it have any effect upon that? 

A. I don’t think it would. 

Q. What, if anything, do you know, Mr. Hubbell, about 
a merger between the Independent company and the Bell 
company in Kansas City? 

A. My knowledge is only by inference. 

Q. Was there a meeting of Independent representative: at 
the Blackstone Hotel at the city of Chicago some time ago 
that was attended by you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many were present at that meeting? 

A. Why, I should imagine about 25 or 30 Independent tele- 
phone men. 

Q. When was it held? 

A. In the fall of 1910; I don’t remember the month. 

Q. While that meeting was in progress, was word received 
there that Theodore N. Vail and H. P. Davison desired to meet 
members of the association at that meeting at the Blackstone? 

A. To be exact, they were at the Blackstone. We went 
there to meet them. 

Q. At that meeting at the Blackstone, did Mr. Vail have 
anything to say? 

A. Yes, he made some remarks. 

Q. What did he say to those gathered there? 

A. Mr. Vail said that he was interested in clearing up the 
telephone situation and, if possible, to effect mergers of Bell 
and Independent properties. 

Q. Did he say anything about the effect of the competition 
which was then going on between the Independent and the 
Bell company? : 

A. He said there had been tremendous losses by competition 
and that he wished to suggest means of eliminating those 
losses by merging the properties, the Bell company leaving 
certain fields to the Independents and the Independents merging 
and getting out of other places that might be agreed upon 
later. 

Q. What amount did he say had been lost by reason of the 
competition existing between the two systems? 

A. I don’t know that there was any amount, millions. 

Q. He said millions. What, if anything, did he say at 
that meeting about the elimination of competition between the 
Bell companies and the Independents? 

A. Of course, that was the burden of conversation; that 
meeting was held for that purpose, to see if a common meeting 
ground could be arrived at whereby competition could be 
eliminated, and the manner of elimination was to be deter- 
mined upon at a later meeting. 

Q. What, if anything, did he say at that meeting with re- 
spect to how this loss of which he spoke, might be taken care 
of to the advantage of the telephone companies? 

A. The question was very naturally put as to the manner 
of merger and the protection that an Independent man would 
have. He said that these companies could be very lib- 
erally capitalized to cover existing losses and that the In- 
dependents would have their share of such capitalization under 
a fair plan. 

Q. What did he say with respect to the justice of such a 
procedure? 

A. I can’t remember any exact words on that point. 

Q. Well, what, if anything, did he say with respect to the 
cause of this loss and who should bear it? 

A. The plan as outlined there, was that economy could be 
practiced in the operations of the companies. Mr. Vail said 
they were not anxious to operate in small places; that the 
Independents could better operate in small places than they 
could; and that we had a very strong association with the in- 
dividual that they didn’t have, and the banker and merchant 
and man of affairs ought to be kept in the business; and that 
those economies which the Independents could practice in 
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operation, would justify a capitalization which would over 
the losses which had been previously sustained; that the Deo- 
ple could afford to pay for the one telephone rather than the 
two sufficient to justify such a capitalization. 

Q. What, if anything, did Mr. Davison say at that meet. 
ing? 

A. The question naturally occurred to the Independents tha 
if they accepted securities in the merged company, they might 
find themselves minority stockholders and that it would be a 
very difficult place to put them in, unsatisfactory. That ques- 
tion was raised. Mr. Davison said he was representing J, p. 
Morgan & Co. and wished first, to guarantee the good faith 
of the Bell company in these proposals to us and second, to 
say that after the mergers had been agreed upon, appraise. 
ments would be made of the securities to be issued under such 
merger, and that Morgan & Co. would pledge themselves to 
pay in cash the value of these securities to any Independent 
interest which might wish to sell after the merger had been 
effected. 

Q. During Mr. Vail’s presence in the room, what if any- 
thing, was said about Mr. Davison and why he was there? 

A. He was there, in his introduction, to guarantee the good 
faith of the Bell telephone company in their presentation. 

Q. Was that statement made while Mr. Vail was present? 

A. Fen. 

Q. Did Mr. Vail say anything in response to that state- 
ment by Mr. Davison? 

A. They both seemed to be very anxious that the Independ- 
ents would take them seriously and earnestly, and there was 
no ulterior motive other than the elimination of competition 
in the offer, the way it was discussed. 

Q. Was there another meeting held with respect to the same 
matter ? 

A. At that meeting, at Mr. Vail’s suggestion, a committee 
of seven Independent men was appointed by the president of 
the association, Mr. Woods, of Lincoln, Neb., and it was 
agreed then that that committee should take up this negotia- 
tion with the Bell company and find what the Bell company 
had to offer and to report those offerings back to the Independ- 
ent interests—to this conference at some later date. 

Q. Were you on that committee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did that committee meet the representatives of the Bell 
company later? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? 

A. In New York, first at the Waldorf, and then at the 
Astor Trust Co. 

Q. Who represented the Bell companies at that meeting in 
New York? 

A. Mr. Vail and Mr. Davison. 

Q. Was there anything further said by Mr. Vail or Mr. 
Davison with respect to the merger? 

A. We went somewhat into details as to what their plans 
were; the Independents, of course, were simply there to listen; 
they had no plans to offer. It was understood the initiative, 
to offer suggestions, was to come from the Bell company, and 
Mr. Vail said in very round terms that any plan that would 
be acceptable to the Independent interests would be accept- 
able to him; he didn’t care just what that plan was. He said, 
if we would determine on the style of the yardstick to meas- 
ure, that he would accept it. 

Q. What did Mr. Davison say at that meeting? 

A. I don’t think there were any very important things that 
he brought out. 

Now, there was a subsequent meeting, was there? 
There were several. 

Was Mr. Davison present at those meetings? 
Yes, sir. 

Were you present? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was Mr. Vail present at those subsequent meetings? 
A. I don’t think Mr. Vail was present at any subsequent 

meetings. Mr. Davison led the meetings after that. 

Q. What did Mr. Davison say at those subsequent meet- 
ings, with respect to the merger matter? 

A. It was finally agreed after a week’s conference at the 
Belmont Hotel in January, 1911, that we were to present 20 
different classes of properties for appraisement, from as far 
as possible 20 different conditions; and that the Bell com- 
panies were to present solutions to those 20 different prop- 
erties to this committee of seven—that is, as to the merger 
of those properties. Upon the receipt of those solutions or 
studies, we were to report them back to this conference at 
the Blackstone Hotel. Pending those studies and their com- 
pletion, there would be a truce in which the Bell company 
agreed that it would purchase no Independent telephone com- 
panies until after this negotiation should cease; that is until 
after we reported their findings to the conference, and the con- 
ference had refused or had accepted the plan. 

Q. Was that truce observed? 

A. I think within 30 days after that, a contract was made 
between the Bell company and the Kansas City telephone com- 
pany for the purchase of it,—a written contract. 

Q. That was one of the largest Independent companies in 
the country, was it not? 

Yes. 

Has the purchase of that company been made public? 

Not by the Bell people. 

Has it become a matter of public knowledge? 

No, sir. 

. Well, what if anything, ever came of those conferences, 

Mr. Hubbell, other than what you have stated? 

A. There were absolutely no appraisements made. The 
men who were directly interested in getting together, sold 
their properties to the Bell company, but nothing else was ever 
done; Theodore Gary, Frank H. Woods, I think, were the 
important members of the committee. 

Q. Mr. Pillsbury: They sold? 

A. Well, Mr. Woods, to be exact, merged in Nebraska. He 
purchased the Bell company’s interests in the southern half 
of Nebraska and sold his interest to the Bell in the northern 
half of Nebraska; the Bell companies buying 5 per cent. pre- 
ferred non-voting stock of the Woods’ company to capitalize 
or furnish money for his development—the conditions being, 
however, if for any reason there was any defalcation of divi- 
dends on preferred stock, it should immediately become vot- 
ing, with the further provision that if the voter. of the common 
stock of Mr. Woods’ company wished to sell to the Bell com- 
pany at par, the Bell company would be under obligations to 
purchase. 

Q. Under that arrangement, what was the effect upon com- 
petition in the telephone business in the South Platte country 
and the North Platte country? 

A. Very disastrous and on the part of the public also. 

Q. In what respect on the part of the public? 

A. Rates were immediately raised throughout the state, 
and the practice of the monopoly became so exacting that the 
legislature last year passed a resolution allowing the counties 
to bond themselves to form their own companies. 

Q. You spoke of a contract with the Bell company for the 
sale or purchase of the Kansas City plant? What do you 
know about that? 

A. I know that the Kansas City people were quite anxious 
the Bell should purchase. Immediately after this committee 
of seven became possessed of that knowledge, a vigorous pro- 
test was entered. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By the committee of seven against the carrying out of 
that agreement, but it was made and signed. Mr. Davison 
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then came forward and withdrew his guarantee of good faith 
at the next meeting we had. 

Q. That was after the protest he withdrew his guarantee, 
did he? 

A. Yes. Of course there was a considerable amount of that 
stock to be purchased at $120 per share which six or eight 
years ago cost nothing—a bonus. It was fair to assume that 
the Independents wished to compel the Bell to fulfill their 
written agreement. 

What stock was to be purchased at $120? 

Stock of the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. 

Who purchased that? 

The Bell contracted to purchase. 

. And was that the stock which you say didn’t represent 
an investment of any money—bonus stock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in addition, of course, the Bell company was to 
assume the debts of the corporation? 

A. I assume so if they bought the stock. One particular 
reason I know for not carrying the contract out at that time, 
was the objection on the part of the public to a merger in the 
telephone business. It was very seriously objected to at that 
time by general popular uprising. It was voiced in the press 
and by the inquiries on the part of city officials and finally 
it was in the council. They refused. Then the Bell and the 
Independents, or rather the Bell company, asked for the 
privilege of merging the Home company—the Home company 
took no position in the matter—but that was finally denied by 
the city officers and has not yet been approved. There was a 
restriction in the Home company’s franchise against selling to 
the Bell company and for that reason I presume those mat- 
ters couldn’t be made public. 

Q. Then the Independent company still ostensibly operates 
as an Independent company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the contract between the 
Bell company and the Independent company was carried 
out? 

A. I don’t know anything further than that. 

Q. You don’t know whether the stock was really delivered 
or not? Transferred to the Bell company? 

A. Well, it was. Mr. Gary, one of this committee of seven, 
formed a West Virginia corporation which bought the stock 
of the Home company, the Independent company of Kansas 
City—I think they call it the Kansas City Home Telephone 
Co.—and pledged it with the First Trust & Savings Co. of 
Chicago, together with the stock, the control of the Independ- 
ent company of Kansas City; and the money was advanced 
by this company to purchase this stock. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any guarantee was given 
by anybody to the trust company that that money would be 
paid when it became due? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What part, if any, did the Bell company have in the 
formation of that corporation and in the procuring of money 
necessary to purchase the stock? 

A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. When Mr. Davison made this statement apropos of 
the purchase of the Kansas City Independent, what did he say 
if anything, about the purchase of that company or its stock? 

A. He said that it wasn’t made with his knowledge; that 
is, the contract was not made with his knowledge. 

Q. Well, did he say that a contract was made with the Bell 
company for the purchase? 

A. There was no dispute as to that, it was acknowledged. 

Q. Do you know anything about the practices of the Bell 
company with respect to the securities of Independent com- 
pany and the sale thereof among investors? 

A. Yes, they had in the early days, from 1902 until prob- 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“Well boys! This is the first of our evening sessions. We'll 
have a little general talk to begin with. Frank, how do you 
find things outside? What is the trend of public opinion?” 
Mr. Barrows greeted his employes when he met them at the 
office the following Monday evening. 

“Some of them—I think most of them—are satisfied, but 
there are some who are not and never will be, and they make 
the most noise,” Frank replied. 

“The drum and cymbals make the least music and the most 
noise in the band,” Germany commented. 

“I guess you’re right, Germany, but you always find them 
in the band. We must keep the noise from getting too loud. 
Whom do you recall as the dissatisfied ones, Frank?” was Mr. 
Barrows rejoinder. 

“Well, there’s Mrs. Tobin. She’s been away on a visit. Her 
sister has a telephone and the whole thing isn’t as big as the 
bell box on our telephones. She wants to know if we can’t 
take our ‘washing machine’ off the wall and give her one of the 
small kind.” 

“She probably saw a common battery instrument. You may 
tell her that we intend to put in new instruments after a while, 
which will be of a smaller type than the ones we now have. 
Let her think she gave us the idea. She will help keep the 
telephone sentiment alive. She is a person of considerable in- 
fluence, I believe, on account of both wealth and relationship.” 

“T guess she knows all about her wealth,” put in Germany, 
“but she has some relatives she’s trying hard to forget.” 

“That’s right too,” said Frank, “Then there’s George Pugh. 
He generally uses an ear trumpet. He says there was a fellow 
down to see him the other day, who had a-telephone he could 
carry in his pocket and do away with his ear trumpet, only he 
wanted fifty dollars for it. George can’t hear much over the 
telephone and he says the fellow told him his pocket arrange- 
ment was just like a telephone and he ought to hear over the 
telephone just as well.” 

“So many different kinds of bugs,” commented Germany. 

“The salesman probably told him the device he was selling 
was made on the same principle as the telephone, which is a 
fact. Well, we can’t make the deaf hear, but constant use of 
the telephone will probably improve hearing in some cases,” 
said the proprietor. 

“T’ve had three people ask about getting telephones today,” 
Frank continued. “I referred them to you.” 

“Only one of them found me,” Mr. Barrows replied. 

“A long dry spell makes folks want it to rain almighty bad,” 
Germany remarked. 

“That’s what I want to create—a noticeable drought in the 
telephone business. The only trouble is that some one is liable 
to get a councilman interested, and of course, the council can 
force us to install telephones when a demand is made on us. 
We'll keep it up as long as we can. Keep your ears open for 
anything along that line, and we’ll take care of the fellow with 
a pull.” 

“A pull is a fine thing not to have sometimes,” said Ger- 
many. “Barney Willett, who lives next door but one to me,— 
he’s got a pull—but not no more. He had such a strong pull 
that he had to pull twenty-five dollars out of his pocket at 
election time. No sir! A pull what isn’t good for anything, 
doesn’t cost nothing, but a good pull is worth all they can get 
for it.” 


“You are more than half right,” commented the proprietor. 
“Anything one gets nowadays without paying for, is not 
worth much. Now boys, we will get down to business, My 
idea of these meetings is along the line of what may be called 
efficiency studies. 

“To make the best success of any business, the efficiency 
idea must enter into the operation and maintenance of every 
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Fig. 30. Types of Fuses. 
branch. In many cases, this is done unnoticeably; that is, in 
cases where the enterprise is small.” 

“We hear of this efficiency sometimes. There was a feller 
come down to the brickyard once and talked to the boss about 
it,’ Germany interrupted. 

“Yes, there are men traveling all over the country, who are 
known as efficiency engineers. Efficiency means the method of 
securing the greatest production from the force or energy ex- 
pended. It is also said to be the opposite of waste. Our 
schools are for the purpose of developing brain efficiency.” 

“The school where my boy goes is to develop mischief | 
guess,” said Germany. “He doesn’t seem to learn much else.” 

“You can’t tell, Germany. He may use up all his mischief 
stuff after a while and there may be quite a stock of real 
sound brains back of it. Now to go further into our case: To 
get the best results,—I might say even a living profit out of 
this plant—we must develop a high degree of efficiency. 

“You men are the ones upon whom I shall have to depend to 
secure the best use of the equipment and material we put into 
the plant. 

“I shall try to give you a solid foundation to work on; that 
is, fundamental principles or reasons for everything you do.” 

“I guess if we know why we do it, we will not stop to ask 
somebody how, maybe,” mused Germany. 

“It isn’t so much the ‘busy every minute’ idea,” continued 
Mr. Barrows. “Some men can keep busy and still not accom- 
plish as much as they should. Human efficiency depends upon 
knowing what is worth doing and what is not. I want you boys 
to become so familiar with the equipment we use and its 
functions, that you will know in a minute whether to repair or 
replace a defective instrument or part.” 

“Sometime the shoemaker tells me the shoes I bring to him 
are not worth a fix-up,” Germany broke in. 

“T find the first new equipment to reach us, will be the ex- 
change protectors or arresters. Protection is being much more 
carefully considered today, than it was when this plant was in- 
stalled. 

“There are three protective devices, each having its own use 
and advantages. First is the common fuse, cut in the path of 
objectionable currents (Fig. 30). This fuse is made up in 
many styles and shapes, but all work on this principle: When 
a current of a certain strength passes, they fuse, or melt, and 
thus open the circuit. 

“This type of fuse is used not only to protect equipment 
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from foreign currents, but also it is very commonly used at 
yarious points in an interior circuit to protect delicate coils, 
etc, from excess current from the exchange batteries. 

“Lightning does not always open the fuses,” said Frank. “We 
have had several drops burn out but the fuse did not blow.” 

“The action of lightning is something we can judge only by 
observation and practice. It performs a great many peculiar 
or freak things, but I think the fact that your fuses do not 
always open, can be explained. A bolt of lightning may have 
a voltage of one hundred thousand volts and a current strength 
of but one or two amperes. Your fuse will usually carry five 
amperes, although theoretically it will carry only one or two 
amperes. Again it requires a fraction of a second for the 
fusible metal to heat and, as the passage of lightning is in- 
stantaneous, it is quite possible for the lightning to pass with- 
out melting the fuse.” 

“If it passes through the fuse, why does it burn out the 
drop?” Frank inquired. 

“The drop is wound purposely to offer resistance to current 
so as to allow time for the core to become magnetized. Meet- 
ing with this obstruction, a current of high voltage does not 
follow the regular path through the windings, but overflows, 
breaks down the insulation and by short circuiting the windings, 
finds a path to ground.” 

“Isn’t there no way to make it turn around and go back?” 
asked Germany. 

“A charge of electricity, once released from a point of accu- 
mulation, cannot be induced to return to its starting point. 
As unlike charges seek one another, a released charge will en- 
deavor to find another charge of unlike polarity with which to 
unite.” 

“Then the wire fuse does not offer resistance?” Frank asked. 

“Fuses are usually of greater conductivity than the wires of 
the circuit of the same size. Every conductor has its set ca- 
pacity and will heat and eventually melt, if excess current is 
put upon it,” Mr. Barrows answered. 

“What is the probable strength of a flash of lightning?” 
queried Germany. 

“That is a matter of supposition only. No one as yet has 
assumed to be an authority on it. As its actions are unusual 
and freakish, it is impossible to judge from the result, what 
force has been expended.” 

“Then we have no absolutely safe protection against it?” 
Frank asked. 

“I will say no, and yes. Where its actions are along the theo- 
retical lines of our laws of physics with regard to electricity, 
we have devised a safe protection. But when the unusual and 
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Fig. 31. The Saw-tooth and Carbon Block Arreste:s. 
freakish elements enter in, we are helpless. Do you get a clear 
idea of the action of fuses?” 

“I guess I see him,” said Germany, while Frank affirmatively 
nodded his head. 

“Then we will take up the next step, the air gap method. 
This idea was originated in the early days of telephone prac- 
tice. Subscribers did not appreciate having the instruments 
torn off the walls, nor could the promoters become reconciled 
to the frequent and total losses. The original idea was like 
this. Our instruments are equipped, with this type of protec- 
tion (Fig. 31-A). The idea is to have the current find a direct 
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path to ground and at the same time not ground the line 
permanently.” 

“I suppose the saw teeth were cut there.:for ornament?” 
Germany observed questioningly. 

“By no means. They are the fundamental principle of the 
protective device. Early in the study of electricity, it was dis- 
covered that a current would pass readily from a pointed or 
conical projection or to a pointed or conical projection. It 
was observed that lightning seldom struck a flat surface. In 
designing this air gap arrester, that idea was followed. The 
current coming in from the line, accumylates on the plates and 
eventually is forced to arc across the air gap to the points on 
the ground plate. The points of the two plates have been 
known to fuse across, but ordinarily the line is left clear, as 
far as the protector is concerned.” 

“When they went grounded, we’ve been cutting them out,” 
said Frank. 

“That is poor practice. 
with a more modern type.” 

“Couldn’t we have replaced them with those from old in- 
struments ?” 

“You could, but in doing so you would likely have widened 
the air gap, and a variation of a thousandth part of an inch 
would be likely to offset the effectiveness of the device.” 

“What is there to replace it?” Frank inquired. 

“I was coming to that. It is the carbon block arrangement 
(Fig. 31-B). Carbon occupies a peculiar place in electrica} 
work. For certain purposes no substitute has been found.” 

“I don’t see any points for the electricity to jump from,” 
Germany observed as he looked over the sketch. 

“No, there are none. In this type, the point tendency was 
abandoned. Two flat surfaces of any substance placed facing 
each other, maintain opposite relations to each other electric- 
ally; they are charged with a force called’ static, of opposite 
polarity. 

“You notice the mica separator does not cover the entire 
surface of the carbon block. About one-third of the face of 
the block is exposed to a like surface of the other block. The 
micas are carefully graduated to a uniform thickness. A charge 
by lightning flows onto one carbon block, and with the attrac- 
tion of the static face of the opposite blocks jumps the air gap. 
In the passage from the first block, the carbon is decomposed 
and the particles form an effective conductor to the block which 
is grounded. In many instances these dislodged particles will 
fall from between the blocks and leave the line clear. Some- 
times the heat is so great that the particles actually burn, al- 
though incompletely, and the soot forms a ground between the 
carbons.” 

“Can the same carbons be used again?” Frank inquired. 

“Oh yes, indefinitely,” replied Mr. Barrows. “You have only 
to rub them once or twice across a slightly rough surface, to 
clean them. The carbon face must be kept flat and uniform. 

“In this carbon, I see a piece of solder... What.is that for?” 
Frank asked examining a sample, of which Mr. Barrows had 
several. 

“That is a fusible plug which will expand under heat pres- 
sure and even fuse across the air gap.” 

“Then nothing else will do like caribon?” 
tioned. 

“Metal blocks have been tried, and found to accomplish the 
purpose of grounding the line, but they seldom clear them- 
selves. (To be continued.) ! 


They should have been replaced 


Germany ques- 





Campaigning by Telephone in Philadelphia. 
Women members of the Good Government League of Phila- 
delphia recently organized a “telephone brigade,” the mem- 
bers of which spent several hours the first day the experiment 
was tried in calling up women on the telephone to urge their 
support for a clean election. 





Questionable Remedies 


Starving Wall Street—A Pittsburgh View—The Government Case 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Wall Street is facing a famine. Scores of concerns are 
going out of business and the first of the year will see many 
more. 

Since 1907, the Wall Street broker has kept up a bold 
front, but he has never concealed his furtive look when 
the sheriff passed by. 


Of course the government is blamed for the whole trouble 
on account of its trust busting program—and the poor pub- 
lic is also blamed for its selfish attitude toward the poor 
railroads, 


Instead of “Lo! the poor Indian,” it will be “Lo! the 


poor railroad.” 

The trouble in New York is plain as the hat on your 
head. It is simple. They simply killed the “goose that laid 
the golden egg. In other words, these greedy high livers 
trimmed the suckers too often. 


fin early days, there was a famine in Kansas. 

As in Egypt in Joseph’s time, the festive grasshopper in- 
evaded our flour barrel. The crops were devastated, and 
-the world was appealed to come to the aid of the suffer- 
ing settler. 


7 have been waiting a long while to return some old 
‘clothes to Wall Street brokers. They are not the best of 
quality and they will not fit. 

But in early days the barrels were filled with any old 
thing for the children in Kansas—I wish I had a photograph 
of mine. 

Of course, many things were sent, but the philanthropic 
committees saw them first. It pays sometimes to be con- 
sidered a philanthropist. 


My ambition will soon be satisfied. I will fill up a barrel 
for some starving broker and make his heart glad. 

It makes my heart ache to think of the suffering in that 
stricken street. 

If you have any old clothing, be ready to send them. Have 
your operators put their cast-off and out-of-style cloth- 
ing in a barrel. 

Some broker’s wife in her $6,000 apartment will welcome 
them, I am sure. 


Right in line with this bitter topic I met a Pittsburgh 
He was also complaining bitterly. 
It’s a chronic state of 


man. 

Times are hard in Pittsburgh. 
mind there. 

The steel mills are working nights and days, but a strange 
malady is abroad there. Men talk in their sleep and mut- 
ter incoherently as they pass by in the fleeting day time. 

They are worrying over frogs in their flour barrel. 
Famine seems to be stalking about there. 

I asked this Pittsburgher for a remedy. He visibly bright- 
ened up—for there was a remedy. 

There were two ingredients to this remedy: 

First. Absolutely kill the Currency Bill. 
Second. Give the railroads higher freight rates. 

{ could scarcely conceal my astonishment. I had been 
thinking all along that the Currency Bill was a life line, one 
that would give industry a boost and give gambling a death 
blow. 


These fellows have the cart before the horse. By fais. 
ing the freight rates, the railroads could buy more, and 
then we would all be prosperous. 

In other words, let’s make an assessment, or take up a 
collection, and be prosperous at once. Or, if you and | 
were partners in a company and business was bad—you vote 
me a higher salary and I will vote you one. 

It’s a queer idea some Americans have: That Prosperity 
begins at the top. 


Their idea is like an office building built on the sand. 

To be more prosperous, they add a couple of stories— 
and collect the rents, instead of putting down a good foun. 
dation first. 

So by and by, the whole structure falls. 
but imaginary. 

And it gets back to the killing of the goose that lays 
golden eggs. 


Their gain was 


The Currency Bill is designed to put a real foundation 
under our currency system, so that panics will be eliminated, 
and a monopoly of credit forever destroyed. 

It will help the citizen to get back to his pioneer inde- 
pendence, when, with a single axe, he solved the problem 
of existence, and had no worry over the discriminations of 
today. 


No doubt, honest railways need a higher rate. They have 
raised salaries and they pay more for coal, rails and money. 

But I have never yet heard a man, except who would direct- 
ly benefit by the suppositious prosperity, who was in favor 
of giving railroads higher rates and thereby lift prosperity 
up by its boot-straps. 


Raising freight rates is a great deal like going to war to 
make business good. 

The packers sell more meat, horses and mules go up, 
cotton and wool stuffs and cost of living generally with it. 

We lick special tax stamps, and while our wheels turn 
merrily we accumulate a beautiful debt, a great national 
graveyard, a pension roll and countless other miseries. 


The great question today is whether the railroads will 
render the proper stewardship of the increased earning. 

Will they keep up improvements, or will they load the 
old wagon with more securities? Or will they be en- 
couraged to go on with that old army game of buying up 
roads at $10,000 a mile as individuals and selling them to them- 
selves as directors at $30,000 a mile? 

It has just been disclosed that the Frisco crowd made 
$7,413,000 by this very act. A syndicate of 99 men made 
$3,000,000 on an investment of $4,891,000. 

One director invested $108,000 and soon drew out $190,- 
000. Another invested $334,000 and drew out $586,000. 

The St. Louis & Oklahoma road, running from nowhere, 
carrying nobody to nowhere, cost the construction com- 
pany $1,000,000. The Frisco railway paid $1,650,000 for this 
property. 


There was a time when Daniel Drew, Jay Gould and Jim 
Fiske ran railways in a fashion that put pirates to shame. 
They even fought with clubs and fists for the control of 
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a railroad. Directors’ meetings were like Kilkenny picnics. 

And they bought legislators and got corrupt land grants; 
put they turned them over to the railroads. They were 
not withheld for personal profit. 

They did not buy unnecessary railroads and sell them 
at double prices. They did not build rails into barren 
and hopeless places merely for gain. And yet they were 
called pirates. 


Today, it is revealed that a group of respectable money 
changers are practicing a swindle which would make Drew 
and Fiske turn over in their graves. 

Even in those days of corruptible judges and legislatures, 
they did not dare to do what the Frisco crowd has done. 
No wonder the railroad failed! 

It was not the fault of rates or tariff, or income tax, or 
the Currency Bill. It was simply a cold-blooded hold-up, 

There were no risks—they always had a sure customer. 
This very customer sold bonds in Europe a few days be- 
fore it failed. 

Instead of higher freight rates, there should be a wider 
gate to the Atlanta and Leavenworth prisons. 


It is a shame that deserving railways cannot get higher 
rates. 

The Minnesota decision shows how strange this works. 

The Northern Pacific and Great Northern were com- 
pelled to. abide by the low rates. 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis road was exempted. But 
competition with the roads not exempt, compels them to 
come under the decision. 


Competition is a great leveler. Without it, the public 
never fails to pay promptly more money. 

And this reminds me of the fact that the forces of the 
Bell and the government are lined up in the telephone 
fight. Old Doctor Competition is on trial. 

Old Doctor Competition, who for six thousand years has 
been ungrudgingly serving the human race, is now before 
the judgment seat. 

Old Doctor Competition, who for centuries has been the 
only antidote against human selfishness, is now running 
the gauntlet of our ingratitude. 


What a dangerous thing to depend upon is the gratitude 
of the human race. There is no brain cell devoted to this 
so-called emotion. 

No human being ever has shown himself its possessor. 
And even in our history, we saw Robert Morris die in the 
debtors’ prison—the one man who financed our Revolu- 
tion and made our liberty possible. 

Gratitude is a poor dependence. 


And I fear for good old Doctor Competition, who has 
so unselfishly arisen in the night and come to our house 
to save the baby from membraneous croup. 

How we loved him when he so manfully and heroically 
worked on our baby’s throat. And how disagreeably we 
acted when he sent in a small bill, asking something for 
services rendered. 

We turned our back on him and let him go without 
necessities of life. Why otherwise, for our baby no longer 
has membraneous croup? We have forgotten that awful 
night. We are not sure that it was not a nightmare. 


I remember well when our town banker bought two 
telephones and connected his house. 

One day the poles were suddenly removed. The tinkle 
of the telephone bell was not for my home town. 
Finally in 1897, we got a real honest, long distance tele- 
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phone in the back end of a drug store, where every man 
and woman knew whisky was being sold. No respectable 
person could go there. 

Today the home company has 2,800 telephones. And the 
farmers, aided and abetted by the Bell company, have 
about 1,000. 

What gave us 2,800 telephones where we had one, and 
could not have two or more? 

I am not asking about your gratitude. 

Simply answer me: Who gave you this telephone serv- 
ice? Did a monopoly? 

.You know better. It was our old friend Dr. Competi- 
tion, that venerable party who is now on trial for heresy, 
treason and cause of existence. 


Will you testify in his favor? Will you show the courts 
just how much Dr. Competition has done for you? 

Will you volunteer to come forward and raise a finger 
in the defense of this great friend of the common good? 

How many of you will reveal gratitude cells? 





The battle is on! The hearing at Chicago is a part of 
the program of the government to reveal the ways of the 
trust. 

I could not help but reflect upon the Bell company’s 
lawyer. He is 67 years old and is as crafty as a fox. He 
is (as is usual with Bell lawyers) struggling after straws 
and depending upon the ultra respectability of his client 
to help him out. 

He is actually trying to prove that the telephone asso- 
ciation is a trust, endeavoring to restrain you from buying 
Bell factory apparatus. 

Every time you refuse to buy from that precious little 
$70,000,000 Bell factory pet, you are aiding and abetting 
a trust. 

We may yet learn that we are criminals. 


My greatest fear (?) is that the Bell company will yet 
prove itself the greatest benefactor to mankind. To hear 
its lawyers, you would think that this Bell company is mis- 
understood and misjudged. 

The Lane properties owed $4,800,000 and were broke. 
Instead of letting them break, as they should, if they were 
playing fair, the Bell company cheerfully dug up good 
money and paid the debt. 

They saved the farm and the child at the proper time 
—true to the latest rules of melodrama. 


In my little savage way, I expect my business enemy: 
to gloat over my path to ruin. But the Bell company 
stands pityingly by and comes, good Samaritan-like, to 
our relief. It is a wonderful business. 

I do hope that the government’s attorney will not be 
misled by this public service cant. 


Old Dr. Competition is on the grill. They are calling 
him dark names, and are ascribing great and mysterious 
crimes to him. 

He was our ladder—and we climbed to success on his 
rounds. ; 

What is more useless than a ladder after you have 
climbed to the desired point? 

Tip the ladder back and let it fall. 
doing to Dr. Competition. 


That is what you are 


He has been on trial before and has been convicted. 

Men have gone into prison before and brought him. 
blinking out into the sunlight and fed him back to health 
and service. 
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Men have made him king, only to dethrone him when 
they became his masters—by betraying their trust. And 
cast him back to prison. 


There is nothing new under the sun. 

This has all happened before. As in Ardath, men live 
lives over: 

Today we believe (?) in monopoly, because the loudest 
who cry in the market place have found it to their ad- 
vantage. 

Tomorrow we may believe in competition, because man 
is unable to endure the advantages of monopoly and will 
abuse his power. 

Yesterday we believed in competition, because we were 
in the process of battle. 

Today we are trying to recuperate the losses of battle 
by the selfish arm of monopoly. 


Selfishness is the predominating emotion of mankind. 
It makes us kneel before the powerful and to abuse the 
weak. 

No man can be trusted with monopoly. His ancestry 
give him no immunity against the poison of its power. 


I hope Dr. Competition is acquitted and returned to his 
position of honor. 

I hope the public will remember their old and true 
friend in the extremity of his distress. I hope he will 
not die in the debtor’s prison, after spending fortune and 
health in our behalf. Will you speak a word for him? 


Don’t go to Pittsburg or Wall Street for rem- 


Moral: 
edies. 





New Independent Organization in Northern Indiana. 

A new Independent organization known as The Northern 
Indiana Telephone Association was created last week at a 
meeting at Plymouth, Ind. The new association was organized 
by representatives of telephone companies in Laporte, Sarke, 
St. Joseph, Elkhart, Kosciusko, Whitely, Noble, Marshall and 
Lagrange counties. Samuel Tomlinson, president of the Win- 
ona Telephone Co., of Plymouth, Ind., was elected president, 
Claude R. Stoops, of Nappanee, vice-president, and Daniel 
Agnew, of Rochester, Ind., secretary-treasurer. In speaking 
of the new organization President Tomlinson. says: 

“This was not designed to interfere with any existing asso- 
ciation, but simply as one of those small friendly affairs where 
we all know each other and, to quote from the by-laws, ‘The 
object of this association shall be to protect and advance the 
mutual interests, stimulate the growth and encourage closer 
cooperation among our members.’ The association started 
with a membership of 20 members and includes a representa- 
tive membership in this locality.” 

All telephone companies in the district will be eligible to 
membership in the new association, subject to the approval 
of the board of directors which consists, at present, of the 
foregoing officials and of Elmer E. Daicey, of South Bend; 
and J. N. Scott, of Warsaw. The regular annual meeting 
will be held the first Thursday following the 10th day of June 
of each year. Special meetings may be called when necessary. 
The companies represented at the meeting serve a total of 25,- 
120 subscribers. Following is a list of representatives present 
with the number of telephones in the exchange of each: 

E. E. Daicey, South Bend, 6,000 telephones; R. O. Dorland, 
Laporte, 3,500; Wm. Pogue, Columbia City, 1,968; A. H. Alli- 
son and B. A. Galloway, Lagrange, 1,550; J. W. Scott, Warsaw, 
1,413; Sam Tomlinson, Plymouth, 1,250; A. B. Digs, Winamac, 
960; Dan Agnew and Miss Bernetha, Rochester, 950; E. L. 
Harmon, Akron, 950; H. L. Oldfather, Silver Lake, 875; W. 
S. Daniel, Knox, 810; Reuben Byer, Home Mut. Co., 750; A. 
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O. Yarrick, Walkerton, 665; C. R. Stoops, Nappanee, 634; pF 
W. Morgan and B. C. Schoonover, Argos, 620; Elmer Whistler. 
Bourbon, 510; L. E. Daniel, Kewanna, 500; J. Brosnaham, 
Pierceton, 400; A. L. Miller, Syracuse, 395; Hayes Munn, 
Donaldson, 175; C. A. Lemert, Teegarden, 150; F. L. Listen. 
felt, Inwood, 145, F. L. Whitaker, Etna Green, Chas, y. 
Miller, Atwood, and B. H. Batle, St. Louis. 

At the dinnner hour the entire company, including the op- 
eratives of the home company, about 40 in number, were the 
felt, Inwood, 145; F. L. Whitaker, Etna Green, Chas, y 
the Ross House. 





Bell to File Inventory with Maryland Commission, 

J. L. Swayze, of New York, general counsel for the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., and M. H. Buehler, second 
vice-president and general manager of the Maryland division 
of the company, conferred recently with Osborne I. Yellott, 
people’s counsel, in the presence of the Maryland Public 
Service Commission, and agreed to cooperate with kim 
in the reinvestigation of the telephone rates in the state 
Within one month the corporation will furnish the commis- 
sion a complete inventory of all its physical property, with 
estimates of its value and certain other data. Then Mr. 
Yellott and the corporation’s lawyer will endeavor, as far as 
possible, to agree in advance of the hearing upon the valua- 
tions to be placed upon the property, leaving open for deter- 
mination by the commission only such valuations as are fairly 
open to dispute. It is expected that all will be ready for the 
hearing to begin early in January. 

Mr. Yellott stated that the course agreed upon will enable 
him to speedily and economically get the truth of the essential 
facts before the commission in a convenient and satisfactory 
form so that body can determine the fair rate of return to 
which the stockholders of the telephone company are en- 
titled. Mr. Yellott said that it will mean the dawn of a new 
era of understanding and confidence between public service 
corporations and the state and a tremendous simplification of 
the always onerous task of investigating the affairs of such 
corporations for rate-making purposes. The Protective Tele- 
phone Association of Baltimore, which is aiding Mr. Yellott 
in. the investigation, approve his course in the matter. Im- 
partial inspectors acting under Mr. Yellott’s direction will check 
up the valuations placed on the company’s property and the 
commission’s engineers also will assist in placing valuations 
on the various items of the corporation’s inventory. 





Supreme Court Denies Rehearing in Columbus Case. 

Final end to the litigation between the city of Columbus 
and the Citizens Telephone Co., of that city, over payment of 
a percentage of gross receipts to the city came with denial 
by the supreme court of the motion of the company’s attor- 
neys for a rehearing of the case. Under the franchise con- 
tract, which has been held valid, the company must pay out 
of gross receipts a sum approximating $50,000. Among the 
grounds on which a rehearing was asked was that the pay- 
ments were not a consideration in return for rights and fran- 
chises granted but were a tax for general revenue which, it 
was unsuccessfully contended, a city is not authorized .to levy 
in that way. 





Telephone Extortion by Hotels. 

An interesting question has been submitted to General Counsel 
Bruce of the Maryland Public Service Commission. Complaint 
has been made of the charges at hotels and other large institu- 
tions which collect ten cents for the use of the telephones 
for local calls. The question is: Can these institutions be 
classed with telephone companies whose rates are fixed by 
the commission? They pay a certain price for the telephone 
service and then fix a rate to guests in excess of that charged 
by the company itself. 





Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Wireless Cable Testing. 

No matter how well a cable may be protected, there are 
times when it is damaged by lightning, high tension cur- 
rents and other sources of trouble. In order to give good 
telephone service, these troubles must be found quickly. 
One of the best methods of finding them is by use of a 
wireless cable testing set, of which there are several types 
on the market. It is the object of this article to explain 
in plain language the principles by which they operate and 
to give the layman an idea how they should be connected 
to find the trouble. 

The set has two separate parts, one will be called a tester 
and the other a detector. In all wires carrying an electric 
current, there is a magnetic field surrounding the conductor 
and if an iron core wound with wire, be brought within 
this field, an electric current will be generated in the coil, 
if the magnetic field is changing. The area of this field de- 
pends upon the amperage of the electric current flowing 
through the wire and it is the area of this field which makes 
it possible to locate trouble by this method of testing. 

The tester consists of three or four dry cells and a coil, 
which changes the direct current into an alternating or 
interrupted current so as to produce a changing magnetic 
feld around the conductor through which it is to be sent. 
The detector consists of a coil of wire wound on an iron 
core, the two ends of which are connected to a telephone 
receiver. This coil, when brought within a changing mag- 
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The Cable Tester and Its Use. 


netic field, will produce an audible tone in the receiver, 
thereby indicating current is flowing through the conductor. 
The tester may also contain a circuit breaker to open and 
close the circuit a number of times per second, so as to 
distinguish the tone produced by the tester from any other 
Noise that may be picked up by the detector. By these 
means it is possible to locate trouble in a cable. 

One of the most frequent troubles and also the easiest 
to locate by this method are grounds. Referring to the 
sketch, suppose that A and B are two wires of a pair in a 
telephone cable, one being grounded at the point C. By 
connecting the tester to this wire and ground, a movable 
field will be generated around the cable up to the point of 
the trouble. By holding the detector coil against the cable, 
a buzz will be heard up to the point C, where it will stop, 
thus giving the location of the ground. 

Crosses, if of low resistance, are next to grounds in ease 
of location, depending upon the distance between the wires. 
The tester should be connected to the two wires crossed. 

Shorted pairs are among the most difficult troubles to 
locate, as the wires are so close together that their mag- 
netic fields tend to stop each other. Adding more dry 
cells may aid in finding this trouble, as more current is 
thus sent through the conductors and thereby increases the 
area of the field around the wire. 

Opens cannot be found by this method of testing. 
Cables, which have opens caused by lightning or high ten- 
sion currents, from the office end of the cable, are gener- 
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ally grounded or crossed from the outer end. The trouble 
may be found by connecting the tester to the outer end of 
the cable. ; 

Wet spots in cable are sometimes impossible to locate. 
Lines having small grounds and crosses are dried out tem- 
porarily by the current from the tester, before the trouble 
can be located. By connecting a 6-inch, seven-ampere fuse 
to one of the grounded pair, and slightly touching the other 
end of the fuse with the ungrounded side of a 500-volt cir- 
cuit, a permanent ground or cross will be burned at the 
wet spot, which may then be easily located. 

For correct testing it is necessary that the pair, or pairs, 
in trouble should be open at both ends of the cable so as 
not to come in contact with the ground, or become crossed 
or shorted at any other place. If such should be the case, 

a wrong location of the trouble may be given. 

Pontiac, IIl. E. C. Walker. 





Letters from a Chief Operator to An Operator.* 

Dearest Margaret: Were you interested when you read 
the instructions today? If your whole mind was not con- 
centrated on the rules you were studying, you might as 
well have read a fairy tale. The rules contain something 
applicable for every feature of your work, and although 
you may be entirely familiar with each detail, if you are 
not interested in them, you cannot successfully apply them 
to your work. 

Never think because other members of the force are in- 
terested and enthusiastic that it matters little whether you 
are or not. Beware of losing your interest and enthusiasm, for 
when that is gone you will surely fail. You must remember 
that you represent the company, and when you fail you should 
realize that the company suffers for it. 

It seems to me that you should be intensely interested in a 
work so wonderful as yours. Think of the wonderful mechan- 
ism it takes to make a “Central.” Think of the labor as well as 
money that was spent to construct what you call just a switch- 
board. The deepest thought and hardest work of numbers of 
men are combined to build your “friendmaker.” However, 
they can never complete it, for it is not complete without the 
operator. You are to the switchboard what the mainspring is 
to the watch; it cannot run without you. The very instant 
you cease to do your part well, the whole great, wonderful plant 
is out of order. You compel the genius who created your 
wonderful creature to stand by and look on his ruined work 
utterly helpless. He has gone as far as he can toward satis- 
fying one of the greatest needs of the world today, depending 
on you to complete his work. Can you, will you, dare slight it? 
You have the seat of honor in the telephone world; will you not 
be ashamed to be found unworthy? 


You Must MAKE YoursELF. 


There are those who can show you how to be an operator, 
but they cannot make you one. You make yourself. You may 
be working to win your daily bread, but even while that is so, 
think of the opportunity you have of winning laurels for your- 
self. If you will only be a true, earnest, interested operator, 
you will win them without an effort. 

Do you remember how we watched the men at work on the 
white stone building across the street? What would happen to 
that building if one of those men had slighted his work? The 
whole wall would have been condemned. So it is with our 


*This is the fourth of a series of original letters written by 
a chief operator to members of her force and published in the 
Southern Telephone News. 
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service; if you fail to do your part, the whole service is con- 
demned. 

Trifling mistakes caused from carelessness sometimes set a 
train of talk and produce the most fatal results to the service. 

You are an experienced operator and should realize that 
carelessness or indifference on an operator’s part, will quite 
naturally lead to the abuse of the service. 

Much time and labor that is needed elsewhere is being spent 
on you to arouse your interest and to bring you up to the 
highest standard of efficiency. Your first ambition should be 
the acquisition of knowledge pertaining to your business.- Do 
you never wish to be perfect in the calling in which you are 
engaged? 

ATTENTION Is ESSENTIAL. 

You know that it is your duty to give your work undivided 
attention, and if you do not perform your duty just as faith- 
fully as you know how, you darken your own mind, waste our 
opportunities and cause others to suffer. 

Margaret, dear, you must never be discouraged, for then you 
cannot give your work the attention and energy that is needed. 
Give yourself encouragement, even if no one else ever does. 
Believe that most things are possible. You must learn to bear 
with the failings of those about you, for as long as you are an 
operator you will come in contact with ill-breeding, perverse 
tempers and bad judgment. You must be patient and must 
endure ingratitude when you expect thanks. 

You must not wish for your work to move along without a 
single difficulty or hardship, for then you cannot guess at your 
own strength. Remember, hardship is the native soil of self- 
reliance. 

You must always take things calmly; never fret about the 
work, for your fretting will discourage and often disable other 
operators who, but for the gloom and depression of your com- 
pany, would do good work and keep interested and enthusiastic 
about the work. 

Margaret, dear, you must try to create in yourself a deeper 
feeling of individual responsibility. Mortifying failure may 
attend this effort and that one to please, but only be patient and 
kind and struggle on, and it will all work well. 

The company expects us to be a growing and inexhaustible 
force. Are you willing to stay behind thé others? Aim to be 
the very best operator in our force. 


Have A FIxEp PuRPOSE. 


You must have unconquerable courage, and strong will 
power, and you must be determined. Have fixed in your mind 
a firm purpose of giving that will please and satisfy. 

Keep your eyes and ears always open, and you will often 
observe in the slightest incidents materials of advantage and 
means of improving yourself. 

Let us forget, Margaret, that we have called the switchboard 
our “friendmaker.” You must not be satisfied with calling it 
your “friendmaker,” but go earnestly to work and prove that 
you can make friends for yourself and the company. Suppose 
you start today determined to add two friends to your list 
each week. There are Mr. ........ and Mr. You 
have called them professional gamblers. Such conditions are 
unpleasant for you as.well as for them. Why not win them? 

It will be well to remember the motto we have chosen—“The 
voice with the smile wins.” To that, add two words from our 
“Alphabet,” “quiet, quick,” and you will be able to win the 
hardest battle, and with it win the greatest happiness for 
yourself. 





One Way of Replacing a Transmitter Mouthpiece. 

A recent issue of The Telephone Review tells of a method 
in vogue in some parts of the territory of the New York 
Telephone Co. for replacing broken mouthpieces at the 
subscribers’ stations. Reports of broken mouthpieces are 
referred by the central office deskman to a clerk in the 
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office of the chief foreman of station inspectors. A mouth. 
piece, enclosed in a small cardboard container, is mailed to 
the subscriber and a small notice bearing directions for 
placing, is enclosed with each mouthpiece. 

In one division, where this scheme has been working for 
eight months, there have been mailed out an average of 
385 mouthpieces a month. It is estimated that from 25 to 
30 cents in each case are saved by making use of the mails, 

It is apparently true that “man is a tool-using animal,” 
for almost no difficulty seems to be experienced by sub- 
scribers in placing the new mouthpieces which are sent to 
them. 

Telephone Wires, a Rat Killer. 

I have sent TELEPHONY a rather interesting photograph. | 
is a picture of a rat which met his death by electrocution 
while gnawing off the insulation on the wire. In this parti- 
cular case he did not cause a case of trouble sufficient to be 
detected, and it was some time later, when we were making 





What the Troubleman Found. 


a move on a private branch exchange, that this specimen was 
found, and I thought it might be of interest to the readers of 
TELEPHONY. 

There is little doubt but that the rat was actually killed by 
electricity, as I have experimented with them. When they 
réceive a shock, their tail always assumes the position as the 
one shown in the photograph. I expect he gnawed through 
and received 50 volts, which paralyzed him and held him 
there until he was dead. The shock did not kill him instantly. 
Then, too, he might have received the ringing voltage, which 
is about 100 volts. J. B. Middleton, Manager. 

Portland, Ore. Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Telephone Exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

A building is to be erected within the Palace of Liberal 
Arts by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, to be held in San 
Francisco in 1915. The exhibit, which will be placed in this 
building, will deal with the various phases of the telephone 
industry. The original form of telephone instruments will 
be shown and their evolution into the instrument of the present 
day will be traced. 

Various details of telephone work will be displayed, includ- 
ing views of operating rooms, operators’ training schools, 
luncheon and recreation rooms, the laying and splicing of sub- 
marine and underground cable, battery and power plants in 
operation, and illustrations of simultaneous telephony and 
telegraphy over the same wires. Exhibits of telegraph instru- 
ments and equipment will also be shown. The showing of 
many of the processes of the manufacture of telephone equip- 
ment will be an interesting section of the exhibit. Another 
feature will be a series of lectures, illustrated by moving pic- 
tures and other views, which will deal with many of the in- 
teresting things connected with the world-wide service of 
telephony and telegraphy. 
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Long Distance Rates Reduced in California. 

The California Railroad Commission has declared excessive 
and unreasonable all the long distance telephone rates main- 
tained within the state of California by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and has substituted an entirely new and re- 
duced schedule. The commission cuts the present long dis- 
tance rates of the telephone company by 21 per cent. and in a 
sum amounting to $526,000 per year. The commission finds 
that the schedule which the telephone company desired to 
maintain yielded a return in excess of 14 per cent. The rates 
as fixed by the commission are calculated to yield slightly in 
excess of 9 per cent. 

The new rates will go into effect on February 16, 1914, 
and the result will be a realignment upon a reduced basis of 
nearly all of the long distance telephone charges within the 
state. The commission fixes the rate at % cent per air line 
mile for minute conversation, with 50 per cent. increase for 
every additional minute or fraction thereof. The commission 
requires 30 per cent. of long distance revenues to be credited to 
city exchanges. The company heretofore allowed 15 per cent. 
The decision divides the state into blocks and sections for rate 
purposes following postal route zones. 





Uniform Classification of Accounts for California. 

The California Railroad Commission has issued a pamphlet 
of 75 pages containing the commission’s uniform classification 
of accounts for California as adopted on October 2, 1913, and 
which will become effective on January 1, 1914. For the pur- 
pose of the system of accounting adopted telephone corpora- 
tions are divided into three classes. Included in Class A are 
corporations having average annual operating revenues ex- 
ceeding $250,000; in Class B, corporations having average an- 
nual operating revenues exceeding $50,000, but not more than 
$250,000; and in Class C, corporations having average annual 
operating revenues less than $50,000. 





Ontario Board Halts Sale to Canadian Bell. 

Sufficient evidence to warrant a stay of proceedings was 
heard by the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board at Ux- 
bridge last week in the matter of the proposed purchase 
by the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada of the Uxbridge & 
Scott Telephone Co. The hearing: was adjourned for 90 
days, to be resumed at the expiration of that period at 
Toronto, unless in the meantime the members of the York 
& Ontario Independent Telephone Union can enter into 
an agreement to purchase the Uxbridge & Scott Co. The 
Union is composed of seven companies operating from 
East Toronto to and beyond Uxbridge, and forms a. con- 
necting link between the exchange at East Toronto and 
the exchange at Lindsay. The purchase of the Uxbridge 
& Scott company by the Bell would interpose a wedge in 
this connected series of Independent companies, and the 
members of the Union desired, not to prevent the Uxbridge 
& Scott from selling to the Bell altogether, but to obtain 
at least the opportunity of buying it for the Union. 

The application for stay was made under Section 35 of 
the Ontario Telephone Act, which provides: “No company 
shall enter into any agreement or arrangement with any 
other company having authority to construct or operate a 
‘telephone system or line, whether such authority is de- 
rived from this (Ontario) legislature or otherwise, which, 
in the opinion of the. (Ontario & Municipal) board has or 
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may have the effect of increasing the cost of telephone 
service to the public or of restricting competition in the 
supply of such service, until such agreement or arrange- 
ment has been submitted to and approved of by the board 
as just or reasonable.” 





Nebraska Commission Retains E. W. Bemis. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission has retained E. 
W. Bemis of Chicago to make a valuation of the telephone 
plants at York, Neb., which have been under controversy be- 
fore the commission several times. The York subscribers 
have questioned the ability of the commission’s engineers to 
make a proper showing in the valuation. 





Telephone Valuation in New York City. 

At a recent hearing before the New York Public Service 
Commission Martin S. Decker, a member of the commission, 
declared that, in his opinion, there should be a general in- 
vestigation into telephone charges in New York City and that 
such an investigation would require an expert valuation of 
the property, which could not be made by the commission 
because of lack of funds. 

Immediately the Merchants’ Association took up the matter, 
and William A. Marble, president of the association, sent a 
letter to the New York Telephone Co. asking it to join with 
the association in an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make a valuation of the company’s property to be 
submitted later to the Public Service Commission as a basis 
for a revision of any rates that may be found to be un- 
reasonable. 

F. H. Bethell, president of the company, replied that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had already taken up the 
matter of a valuation of the property and that the company 
would gladly carry out any reasonable course of action which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may wish to pursue and 
that in no case would it question the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission in the premises. He also stated that if, upon comple- 
tion of the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Merchants’ Association elected to petition the Public 
Service Commission for a review of the company’s entire 
schedule of rates, and so far as those rates may be found un- 
reasonable to readjust them, such action of the association 
would have the cordial assent of the New York Telephone 


Co. 





Hearing in Indiana on Postal Company’s Complaint. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission recently held a 
hearing on the complaint of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
against the Central Union Telephone Co., which the telegraph 
company alleges diverts messages meant for the Postal to the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. The Postal company asked 
that the telephone company be compelled to abolish the tele- 
phone call words “Postal” and “Western Union” and recog- 
nize only the numbers for calls. 

C. C. Adams, vice-president of the Postal company, and 
R. H. Overbaugh, counsel for the company, were in Indian- 
apolis from New York, for the hearing. Mr. Overbaugh 
pleaded that the commission exercise whatever power it had 
to compel the Bell company to sell its stock ownership in the 
Western Union, saying that such separation of interests was 
really the only effective remedy for the discrimination under 
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which he declared the Postal company was suffering. H. F. 
Hill, Jr., of the Bell company, denied there is discrimination, 
and said that the next directory that will be issued will pro- 
vide for the calling of the two telegraph companies by number 
and not by name. 





Physical Connection Ordered in Indiana. 

The Public Service Commission of Indiana has ordered that 
a physical connection be made between the exchanges of the 
Napoleon Telephone Co. and the Osgood Telephone Co. at 
the corporate limits of the town of Osgood and that each 
company construct its wire or wires to the place of connection. 

It is further ordered that a toll charge of 10 cents be made 
for the transmission of each message between subscribers or toll 
stations of either one of the companies to subscribers or toll 
stations of the other of the companies, and that the originating 
company collect and retain such toll or charge without being 
required to account to the receiving company for any part of 
such charge. It is ruled that in case the charge for any such 
message may be reversed and collected by the receiving com- 
pany, such receiving company shall account to the sending or 
originating company for the whole of the charge or toll. 





Hearings for Southwestern Indiana. 

The hearing on the petition of the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to raise rates in southwestern Indiana, set for 
Nov. 17 before the Indiana Public Service Commission, has 
been postponed. The commission found that about 1870 per- 
sons had a right to be heard in protest, and to make it con- 
venient for them, meetings will be held in New Albany, Jeffer- 
sonville, Princeton, Evansville, Cannelton, Boonville and Jas- 
per. The dates for the meetings will be announced later. 





Injunctions Granted in Pittsburgh. 

Judge Robert S. Frazer of Pittsburgh, Pa., has granted a 
preliminary injunction in the equity suit ‘of the chamber of 
commerce and some 300 members against the Central District 
Telephone Co., restraining the defendant from requiring pat- 
rons to contract for telephone service on a measured rate in- 
stead of a flat rate basis, as has heretofore been used by 
the plaintiffs. The same injunction was granted in a second 
bill brought by W. A. McCutcheon. In his opinion Judge 
Frazer states that the matter can be presented to the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission, which was created by the 
last session of the legislature and which assumes its duties the 
first of next year. 





Injunction Against Central Union Extended. 

Judge Dever, in the superior court at Chicago, last week 
declined to appoint a receiver for the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. as requested by the minority stockholders, but ex- 
tended an injunction he issued last February forbidding the 
payment of any part of a debt of $30,000,000 to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. so that it now also bars the pay- 
ment of any interest on this sum. 

Bell Expert Explains New Air Line Rates in Washington. 

Appearing as the only witness in a recent hearing before the 
Washington Railroad Commission at Spokane, Wash., N. R. 
Powley, of San Francisco, rate engineer for the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., explained the method of arriving at 
the new air line basis of rates inaugurated by the company 
and approved by the Washington commission but later sus- 
pended by that body on complaint of subscribers. 

Mr. Powley said the first air line rates were installed some 
10 years ago and there would never be a return to the old 
basis. The new rates, he said, would eliminate all discrimina- 
tion in distance tolls within the state and*would at the same 
time increase the gross revenue of the company about 6 per 
cent. on Washington business. Under cross examination by 
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Engineer Burrows of the commission it was brought out that 
55.2 per cent. of the rates now in existence would be de. 
creased, 27.3 per cent. increased, and 17.5 per cent. would Te 
main the same as at present. 

Mr. Powley explained that under present rates, in cases 
where no exceptional rates have been granted, the cost is 25 
cents for three minutes conversation within county lines; 95 
cents for one minute conversation to the adjoining county; 50 
cents for conversation to the second county; and 75 cents 
to the third county. Untold discriminations existed because 
the exceptional rates that had been made were not ona mileage 
basis. 

The witness stated that after an examination of some 85,000 
toll slips, or records of toll business handled in the month 
of October, 1911, the rate maker had arrived at a basis of 
10 miles for 10 cents, for the first 10 miles, and then added a 
charge of five cents for each 10 miles the message is carried, 
This charge is made on the basis of a one-minute conversa- 
tion with the usual 50 per cent. charge for overtime. The rates 
were made on the basis of one-minute conversation for the 
reason that a large part of the toll line business comes within 
that limit. Of the 85,000 toll slips examined in arriving at 
the rates, 70 per cent. recorded one-minute conversations, 

To simplify the matter of quoting rates the state was blocked 
off into sections, each 35 miles square and containing 25 blocks, 
each block being seven miles square. According to the wit- 
ness the system makes possible the quotation of rates without 
the irregularities involved in the county system. He further 
declared that under its provision the sum of rates could never 
be greater than the through rate, thus meeting the long and 
short haul feature of the law. 





Does Bell Ownership Violate Spokane Home Franchise? 

The evidence given in the recent federal hearings in Spo- 
kane to the effect that the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
of that city had passed under the control of the Bell com- 
pany, induced Commissioner Fassett of the Washington Rail- 
road Commission to request an opinion from the corporation 
counsel of Spokane as to whether this did not amount to a 
violation of a clause in the franchise of the Home company 
which prohibits the transfer of its physical property to any 
other corporation. 





Would Eliminate Long Conversations. 

Declaring that unnecessary, lengthy conversations over tele- 
phones on party lines were responsible for the unsatisfactory 
service rendered by the local telephone exchange, the board of 
trade of Providence, R. I., passed a resolution setting forth 
the numerous complaints received by the sub-committee on 
telephones and requesting that a time limit be set on con- 
versations, five minutes being named as the length of time 
that should be allowed, this limit not to include the time 
required for making connections. 





Commission Experts Report on Cleveland Service. 

A report on the condition of telephone service in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been prepared by Frank X. Cannon, telephone inves- 
tigator for the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, and by S. S. 
Stillwell, after eight weeks of investigation. The report de- 
clares the present service to be inexcusably bad and points out 
remedies which Commissioner Doty declares lie within the 
power of the commission to enforce. The report says that the 
great cause of bad service is that girls equipped by tempera- 
ment and education for the work are not attracted to the serv- 
ice because of the low wages paid, and should they enter it, 
refuse to stay in for the same reason. 

The report urges higher wages for operators approximating 
a 25 per cent. increase; shorter hours; rest periods more fre- 
quent and of longer duration; and enforcement of the 54-hour 
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law, regardless of Whether operators wish to work longer 
for the extra money they may earn. 

Other reforms should include the following: “Every en- 
couragement of good working conditions and adequite pay be 
extended to induce capable girls to select telephone operating 
as a vocation and to cause them to remain in the service. 

Adequate reserve forces of operators available to care for 
peaks in traffic and to relieve operators who are distressed or 
because of illness or other incapacity are unable to render 
meritorious service at the switchboard. 

Increase of lines connecting different stations, with increase 
of operators proportionate to traffic so that operators will not 
be compelled to carry from eight to 12 numbers in their minds 
and give necessarily bad service in attempting to complete 
the calls. 

Consideration of Director of Public Service Springborn’s con- 
tention that bad service in transmission of calls from one 
branch to another or from the main exchange to other ex- 
changes could be obviated by the subscriber being permitted to 
name his exchange on raising the receiver and give his number 
to the operator on whom the duty of completing the call 
devolves. 

Consideration of the seeming fact that bad service is given 
even under conditions which would seem to assure good serv- 
ice—when the traffic is light, switchboards adequately covered 
by operators and every facility apparently at hand for perfect 
telephone service.” 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Decision No. 1037 dismissing complaint of Redlands cham- 
ber of commerce vs. the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
on request of complainant in writing. 

Decision No. 1038 granting the application of the Sanger 
Telephone Co., through its owners J. N. Lisle and Guy John- 
son, to sell, and of Ross B. Matkins to purchase certain tele- 
phone lines and appurtenances in Fresno county. 

Decision No. 1041 granting permission to the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to consolidate its telephone exchanges 
at Pacific Grove and Monterey. 

Decision No. 1053 authorizing the Dos Palos Telephone Co. 
to issue 497 shares of capital stock. 

November 15: Decision rendered declaring excessive and 
unreasonable all the long distance telephone rates of the Paci- 
fic Telephone & Telegraph Co., in California. The commission 
cut the rates 21 per cent, and allowed two minutes for con- 
yersation as against one minute heretofore allowed. The com- 
mission’s order required that 30 per cent. of long distance 
revenues be credited to city exchanges instead of 15 per cent. 

December 6: Hearing on application of Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for rehearing in San Jose case. 

GEORGIA. 

December 10: Hearing continued from October 14 in the 
case of the city of Columbus against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which in November, 1912, advanced its 
rates 50 cents a month under an alleged agreement with the 
city to advance rates automatically when it had secured 2,500 
subscribers. It is stated the company wll be requred to sub- 
mit proof of the actual cost of its plant, operating expenses and 
other data. 

INDIANA, 

November 17: Hearing on application of Cumberland Tele- 
phone Co. or increase in rates in southwestern Indiana post- 
poned to accommodate witnesses with local hearings at va- 
tious southwestern cities. 

November 17: Complaints of poor service lodged against 
the Bell company at Newcastle, Ind., have been withdrawn, the 
service having been bettered. 

November 24: Order requiring physical connection between 
exchanges of Napoleon Telephone Co. and Osgood Telephone 
Co. at the corporate limits of Osgood and that each company 
construct its wires to the place of connection, the toll charge 
to be 10 cents. 

KENTUCKY. 

November 12: Dismissal of petition of Campbellsville Tele- 
phone Co., that the Cumberland Telephone Co. be required to 
give physical connection, dismissal being without prejudice and 
at the request of complainant. 

MARYLAND. 


November 22: Complaint by residents of Whitehall against 
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the service of the Union Telephone Co. and improper main- 
tenance of the line. 
Missouri. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on motion of Southwestern (Bell) 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. for modification or setting aside 
of general order No. 4, which order directs telegraph com- 
panies to have same listing and service by number as given 
other subscribers in the same exchange. 

December 4: Hearing reset from August 26 in case of J. 
Ben Sims vs. Columbia Telephone Co.: Rates and service. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 18: Hearing on the application of the Lynch 

Telephone Co. for a raise in switching rates. 
New York. 

November 14: The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
which made application for an increase in rates in Buffalo 
notified the commission that it was not ready to go on with 
the case on this date. 

November 21: Order authorizing the Troy Telephone Co. 
to issue $100,000 of six per cent. cumulative preferred stock, 
the proceeds to be used to discharge the company’s bonded 
indebtedness of $60,000 and for the construction of a suitable 
exchange building. 

OH 


10. 

November 19: Order authorizing the Elyria Southern Tele- 
phone & Toll Co., to sell to the Oberlin Telephone Co. its 
property located in Pittsfield and Camden townships and Kip- 
ton village in Lorain county, Ohio, and the latter company to 
purchase the property, and requiring both companies to file 
schedules providing for their respective extension and with- 
drawal of service within the territory in question. 

December 16: Hearing on complaint of H, B. McGraw that 
the Bell and Morgan interests have a monopoly of the tele- 
phone business in Ohio and that any merger, especially in 
Cleveland, should be prevented. 

January 6, 1914: Hearing at Cleveland on the complaint of 
Harrison B. McGraw against the Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
telephone companies. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

November 10: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh against the Central District Telephone Co. in the matter 
of rates and contracts for telephone service in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

November 18: Final hearings on the proposed new tele- 
phone rate schedule. 

November 20: Complaint by Clement H. Congdon, of Phila- 
delphia, against the Bell telephone company respecting tele- 
phone contract and charging discrimination between subscribers 
of the same exchange. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

December 17: Postponed hearing on complaint of the Pos- 
tal Telegraph-Cable Co. that the Southern Bell Telephone Co. 
is discriminating in favor of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. . 
December 18: Hearing on complaint of Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. that the Southern Bell telephone company is dis- 
criminating in favor of the Western Union Telegraph Co. when 
a call is made by a subscriber for a telegraph company. 

Soutu DAKOoTA. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on complaint from Highmore as to 
telephone service in which the Hyde County Telephone Co. is 
defendant, and an application of Hyde County Telephone Co. 
for an increase in telephone rental rates. Depositions have 
been taken and hearing will be fixed as soon as inventory of 
plant has been filed. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. for increase in telephone rental rates at 
Sioux Falls, with consolidation of New State Telephone Co. 
and the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. One hearing 
has been held and final hearing will be held as soon as com- 
pany has filed inventory and other information required by 
commission. B 

December 5: Hearing of Pierre on complaint, filed on April 
25, 1913, in the case of the Worthington Electric Co., Worth- 
ington; Groton-Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., Groton; Conde 
Telephone Co., Conde; White Telephone Co., White; Grant 
County Telephone Co., Milbank; Rural Telephone Co., Sher- 
man; Moody County Telephone Co., Flandreau; Beresford 
Telephone Co., Beresford; Steininger Telephone Co., Parker; 
Canton Co-operative Telephone Co., Canton; Redfield Tele- 
phone Co., Redfield; Hudson Telephone Co., Hudson; plain- 
tiffs, versus the Dakota Central Co., the Nebraska Telephone 
Co., the Missouri Valley Telephone Co., and the New State 
Telephone Co., defendants. 

WASHINGTON. 

December 13: Long distance tariffs at Pacific Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. suspended until this date. 








The Telephone Business From a Traffic Standpoint 


Not Yesterday, Tomorrow or Sometime Today, But Good Service Right Now is What Telephone Subscribers 
are Demanding—How Telephone Operators Must be Trained—Paper Presented at Annual 
Convention of Illinois Independent Telephone Association 


By James A. Seals 


The traffic branch of telephone work is one to which many 
men have given much of their time. It is a branch of work 
that requires endless detail and study to perfect. Service is 
the only product or commodity the telephone company has 
for sale, consequently it is exceedingly necessary that our at- 
tention be directed to the cost of producing service. 


It is a well known fact that the best way to make money 
is to buy cheaply and sell high, but this plan will not always 


To give first class service and maintain it, we should clean 
our house first, see that our plant and operating departments 
are running on a strict business basis, no matter how 
small or large the exchange may be. If you have real live 
men on the job, keeping your plant in good shape, you won't 
have to knock out a cross three or four times in the same 
place within a day or so; your maintenance cost will be re. 
duced; your traffic will not be delayed; and the expense of 
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hold good, and will likely prove disastrous if the cost of 
marketing the product is not given the proper supervision, 
even though the purchase and selling prices are separated by 
substantial margins. 

The purpose of a telephone company is to furnish the best 
possible service to the public at the least possible cost to itself. 
We cannot expect the public to patronize us if we don’t render 
good service. 

The two main parts of the telephone business which must 
be given most careful attention at all times are the plant and 
traffic and, as the latter cannot exist without the former, it 
is necessary, in providing facilities for handling traffic, that 
the central office equipment be kept always in first class con- 
dition. From a traffic standpoint we must have our telephone 
plant in good condition if we desire to render a better grade 
of service at the least possible cost. 

The success of any company today depends on service, 
whether it is a telephone company, railroad, or otherwise; 
consequently the traffic department of any of these concerns 
shoulders the greatest responsibility of the work. The audit- 
ing and other departments may exist and troubles originate 
in them, but these troubles will never reach the public. But 
let an operator prove discourteous to a subscriber, or the serv- 
ice slow up, then the complaints begin to pour in thick and 
fast, and adverse criticism results. No matter how good 
the service has been in the past, the public forgets. That is 
classed with yesterday. What the subscriber wants is instant 
service now—not yesterday, or tomorrow, or sometime to- 
day, but instantly—right now! 


of Exchange Employes. 


handling it will immediately decrease, because you have made 
your men do the work. The general result is that you are 
giving first class service and you have satisfied subscribers. 

To give first class service not only requires that your plant 
be in good condition, but your operators should be trained 
so that they may handle the work intelligently and understand 
dealing with the public. Lack of courtesy can cause more 
dissatisfied subscribers in a moment than a telephone out of 
order for a week. The old motto, “In talking over the tele- 
phone, your tone of voice will make a friend or an enemy,” 
is quite true in this case and it is therefore necessary that all 
the employes co-operate with one another and with this team- 
work prevailing we are bound to get results and make a suc- 
cess of this telephone business. 

What we need today in the Independent field is readjust- 
ment in rates, where necessary, and improved operating meth- 
ods in handling local and toll traffic, as at the present time there 
is a lamentable lack of discipline and system in handling 
toll circuits. It appears in many places traffic work has been 
made a side issue. More attention should be given to it; the 
laws of economy should be practiced and we should endeavor 
with persistence and intelligence to increase the efficiency of 
our business. The sooner we realize this point, the quicker 
our efforts will begin to bear fruit; local ‘and toll traffic will 
then increase and place the business on a paying basis. By 
employing these methods of economy, expenses may be reduced 
without injury to the service or the force, and thereby the 
efficiency of an organization be raised constantly by careful 
supervision and study of economical systems of operation which 
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will widen the margin between income and expense accounts. 

The growth and development of the telephone companies 
has been quite phenomenal of late years; in fact, it has grown 
so swiftly we can hardly keep abreast of the times. We no 
more than get our plant in condition to handle traffic accord- 
ing to future plans of development, when in some other lo- 
cality a new town will spring up or a new residence addition 
will be created and it is necessary to spend thousands of dol- 
lars to care for it. 

In handling the detail end of traffic it is necessary to make 
periodical analytical traffic reports, analyzing the grade of 
service furnished. Proper instructions to the manager as to 
what is expected of him and of the operating force should be 
jssued and when the manager has thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with these instructions and is given to understand that the 
running of that office is strictly up to him, and that he shoulders 
the responsibility from every standpoint, he will look into 
the work from all angles as to the cost of operating, such as 
cost per telephone, station and operators’ loads. In making 
up his operating schedule, he will be more particular to see that 
costs are kept to the minimum in handling the service. He 
will consider the relation of the operators’ work to the com- 
pany and the public, the character of service furnished and 
the conditions of the equipment with a view of reducing trou- 
ble and complaints. When inspecting equipment for develop- 
men he can ascertain if it is being kept in proper condition 
so as to have a cross check between the plant and traffic de- 
partments to ascertain if both parties are taking care of the 
work as they should to prevent a reoccurence of trouble. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in providing better cir- 
cuit facilities and changing of pole routes to improve trans- 
mission and reduce maintenance costs of operating. Poor 
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make it a point to investigate promptly such complaints to 
ascertain if the matter is being given proper attention. The 
clearing of the trouble immediately will eliminate to a certain 
degree many chronic cases that could be cleared without loss 
of circuit time or expense to the equipment and plant. 

Often the negligence of the trouble or equipment repair man 
to remove troubles properly, results in chronic cases of trouble 
and poor transmission, thus causing serious complaints from 
the subscribers of the service. To ‘overcome this difficulty, 
periodical service inspection should be made to ascertain 
whether or not the plant or apparatus is in proper condition, 
and when the report is sent in for the information of the 
manager, no delay should be experienced. It should receive 
his prompt attention. If this is done the maintenance cost 
in the telephone plants can be greatly reduced. 

Operating methods covering both local and toll work should 
be used and made up in a concise form whereby the operator 
may familiarize herself with the various duties assigned to 
her and the operating force, for the less an operator is re- 
quired to do in the operation of the equipment, the quicker 
the service that will result. It is not necessary to tax her 
memory with many rules, and therefore the operating rules 
should bring out clearly the responsibility and importance of 
handling the traffic. 

The waste of circuit time is enormous in toll operating and 
if this dead time can be reduced and the overtime minutes 
increased by strict supervision, the revenue and circuit effi- 
ciency can be increased to an unlimited degree throughout the 
whole territory, which will mean dollars and cents to the com- 
pany. 

Co-operation or team work is one of the most essential fea- 
tures in operating and without it we cannot expect to get re- 
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service often develops through circuitous routings and faulty 
equipment due to poor grade of cords and weak jack springs, 
and failure to clear toll circuits or to replace batteries or poor 
transmitters and keys at the time they are reported. This 
is equally true of small exchanges. A- manager should 


sults. The operators must work in unison and where team- 
work does not exist, it is wise to make a change in the oper- 
ating force. It is the duty of a chief operator or supervisor 
to see that harmony and team work exist at all times in the 
operating room. She should establish a friendly feeling be- 
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tween the operators in her own force and with operators in 
distant towns and by concentrated supervision she can very 
readily improve the speed of service. 

She should be. careful in handling complaints and enter 
them in the log book and follow them up every few days to 
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businesslike and does not mean anything to us and does not 
improve our business tactics. Anyone overhearing such? re. 
marks thinks that the company does not know how to frup 
the telephone business and we should not have anyone con- 
demn us for such remarks. Yet I have heard them time ang 
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ascertain if the service has been improved. By so doing, the 
people will see that the company is interested in them, and this 
will result in a better satisfied subscriber. 

Operators should be given to understand that efficient serv- 
ice results from four fundamental principles, namely, accuracy, 
courtesy, secrecy and speed, and that any weakness of these 
points means poor quality of service, and dissatisfied patrons 
who will limit the use of the service to actual necessity, 
whereas otherwise they would depend entirely upon it. 

Operators should be thoroughly familiar with the routing 
of toll circuits and the authorized codes and phrases passed 
over them. By using these phrases and codes properly, the 
dead circuit time can be greatly reduced and the business han- 
dled more efficiently. If the manager or chief operator will 
thoroughly explain the importance of these codes and phrases 
to the operators it will mean in the end to the company con- 
siderable increased revenue. Operators should be shown the 
idea and motive for insisting upon the use of these phrases 
whenever possible in handling toll business, and a better grade 
of service will result and renewed interest in their work. 

To further increase the circuit efficiency it is necessary for 
the operators to eliminate improper clearance of circuits as 
one of the worst evils in the telephone business is the failure 
of an operator to clear a circuit when she has finished. with 
it. This is where considerable dead time is lost, as another 
operator will come in on the line and ring a station and get 
some distant point she does not care for, because an intermed- 
iate station has failed to disconnect the toll line. ; 

‘All phrases such as “Wait a minute,” “Just a minute, Dearie,” 
and “Girlie,” should be eliminated from practice. It is not 


again. We should insist upon the proper phrases being used, 

Also by making service tests and lost call reports daily and 
a recapitulation at the end of the month showing the stand- 
ing of various exchanges in the territory according to character 
of service rendered, the operators will understand exactly the 
conditions existing, and if they notice their exchange is near 
the bottom of the list, they will make every effort to improve 
the service so the tests will show up better in the future and 
to reduce the lost percentage in order that the following month 
will make a better showing for their particular exchange. That 
is another way of instilling enthusiasm, and is a method which 
will help in sustaining such enthusiasm indefinitely. If op- 
erators are shown the character of service furnished and the 
work they have done during the month in a manner which 
is intelligible to them, they will be much better satisfied. This 
plan gives them an opportunity to see how the work is being 
handled, and if the chief operator discusses with them at 
various times the best means of overcoming the weakness and 
irregularities experienced, these petty irregularities can in many 
cases be eliminated. 

While many companies now use daily and monthly blanks 
for making reports of cancelled calls, these reports can well 
be given more attention than they have received from the traffic 
force. Forms for this purpose are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Another form which will be of interest to 
many is that for daily report of exchange employes which is 
used for ascertaining the number of hours an operator ac- 
tually works at the different details in operating in order that 
the amounts may be properly distributed under. the various ac: 
counts. 
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| believe that the school of instruction is an important agency 
jn renewing the interest and enthusiasm among the operators. 
By giving every applicant or student operator a thorough 
training we can develop from the material we have at the 

t time on our forces, a much better grade of operators. 
[t is not a very easy matter today to secure the services of a 
frst class chief operator or supervisor for a small town, no 
matter what the company is willing to pay. City girls will not 
consider a proposition in a small town, and many of the op- 
erators in smaller towns are not educated up to the standard 
and improved methods and cannot be advanced to chief oper- 
storship on that account. The chief operator and operators 
yery seldom get out of their particular town and their ideas 
are not as broad, by reason of the lack of experience of meth- 
ods employed in larger cities. But if they are given a thor- 
ough schooling by an experienced instructress in the school, 
the standard of the ability of our present operating forces will 
be raised through the knowledge gained at this school, and 
thereby the efficiency of the force will be increased. There is 
no question in my mind but that this will result in a better 
trained force. 

I think the social feature is equally important in promoting 
a feeling of enthusiasm, harmony and co-operation among 
operators. If the various employes see each other outside 
of the operating room and away from their work, they will 
soon become better acquainted and more friendly and many 
irregularities will be straightened out between them that 
could not have been done over the toll circuits. At the present 
time there are many operators who are not friendly, not due 
to a prejudiced feeling exactly, but to the tone of voice used 
over the wire. 

Some operators speak in a curt business-like tone, which is 
resented by a modest girl at the distant end. This resentment 
should not exist as in many cases when an operator has a large 
volume of business to handle, she does not speak in a slow 
manner, but quickly, because she cannot lose a second, and 
when an operator in a small exchange receives a call from 
an operator speaking quickly she is under the impression that 
she is being bossed and objects to it. At a social meeting of 
this kind, operators will become acquainted and become the 
est of friends. The importance of these gatherings cannot 
be over-estimated and as the advance of the employes interest 
gpreads throughout the school and territory, the operators 
will become more contented with their work. 

The chief operator in handling her force should show no 
partiality and allow no privileges. This will bring about the 
‘proper discipline, and if it is necessary at any time to caution 
the operator, she should do it in a quiet manner. 

In selecting applicants too much care cannot be exercised 
to secure the services of students that have an aptitude for 
telephone work. Hearing, eyesight, cleanliness and character 
should also be remembered when employing operators as we 
should try and raise the standard of operators so that we can 
secure the services of more intelligent people. Such a course 
will dignify work with the telephone company in the eyes of 
various classes of people and they will permit their daughters 
to become operators. 

Instructions regarding the importance of handling cords 
‘and plugs, the care of telephone sets, equipment and fire ex- 
finguishers, the necessity of accuracy in time and charges on 
toll connections and of maintaining the secrecy of conversa- 
tions cannot be impressed too strongly upon the minds of the 
— Improper handling of equipment costs the telephone 
( ies thousands of dollars annually to replace it, whereas 
if the operators are properly coached, this expense can be 
@reatly reduced. Through the lack of knowledge by operators 
@ undue number of complaints originates from faulty op- 
rating, and the proper methods of handling our business and 
‘equipment therefore cannot be made too clear to all the opera 
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Decisions Under Wisconsin Anti-Duplication Law. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has, under the anti- 
duplication law of that state, denied the authority of the 
Ettrick Telephone Co. to extend its telephone line to the 
town of Glasgow, Trempealeau county, to reach 10 farmers 
who had applied to the company for telephone service. The 
commission states that the Western Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
which objects to the extension, serves seven of the applicants 
in question and its line is within easy reach of the other 
four. The two telephone companies have physical connection 
at Galesville and a subscriber on either line can reach all sub- 
scribers on both lines upon payment of the prescribed toll and 
connecting charge. As to the reason the 10 applicants desire 
the service of the Ettrick company, the commission says that 
that main reason appears to be the fact that the applicant’s 
service is cheaper than that of the objector. The commission 
then adds: 


The objector, however, is entitled to a rate which will pay 
reasonable operating expenses, depreciation and a fair return 
upon its business, and the fact that its competitor may choose 
to forego its dividends, neglect the greater part of its de- 
preciation and pay its operators less than a living wage, does 
not constitute a showing sufficient to warrant the entrance 
of the applicant into the field as a competitor of the objector. 
It may be that the rates of the objector are excessive, but, 
if they are, it will not be difficult for its subscribers to bring 
the matter before the commission for determination. 


The decision of the commission then calls the attention of 
the -Western Wisconsin Telephone Co. to the necessity of 
adopting a modified system of rates and tolls to overcome a 
hardship caused by the inability of the company’s subscribers 
at Glasgow to reach the Ettrick company’s subscribers on a 
line running a mile east of Glasgow, without paying a five- 
cent connecting charge and sometimes an additional toll. 

That public convenience and necessity do not require 
the extension of the line of the Clinton Telephone Co., of 
Clinton, Wis., was another ruling of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission recently, under the Kneen anti-duplication law. 

The matter was brought before the Commission on Oc- 
tober 22 by the Clinton Telephone Co., which asked per- 
mission to build a line for a distance of about 80 rods in 
order to reach the residence of Charles Doering. Upon the 
filing of objection to the proposed extension by the Bergen 
Telephone Co., which was operating a line for local serv- 
ice in the town of Clinton, the matter was set for hearing. 
The house in which Mr. Doering lived formerly had a 
Bergen telephone and he had it taken out and asked for a 
telephone from the Clinton Telephone Co. Prior to the 
coming of Mr. Doering to the town of Clinton to live, he 
had lived north of Clinton, where he was served by the 
Clinton Telephone Co. He testified at the hearing that he 
liked the service of the Clinton company. 

“The Clinton and Bergen telephone companies have a 
physical connection at Bergen, and the charge for messages 
passing from one line to the other is two cents each,” says 
the decision. “The rate was fixed by the commission and 
is presumably reasonable for the service performed. Mr. 
Doering’s objections to taking service from the Bergen 
lines, which run past his house, seem to be partly due to 
this two-cent charge and partly to the deficiencies of serv- 
ice during the few days he had the Bergen telephone.” 

The commission points out that the service of the Ber- 
gen Telephone Co. has been improved, and then says: “We 


believe it was the intention of the legislature in passing 
Chapter 610, laws of 1913, that in the absence of extraordi- 
nary conditions, encroachments of the kind here contem- 
plated by the Clinton Telephone Co. should not be permit- 
ted where adequate service at reasonable rates can be ob- 
tained from the company whose lines already occupy the 
field.” 
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CHICAGO HEARINGS IN BELL: TRUST SUIT. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
ably 1909 or 1910, a very elaborate bureau of publicity for the 
purpose of belittling the value of Independent telephone secur- 
ities and development, ridiculing particularly. 

Q. Did this bureau issue any literature with respect to 
that matter? 

A. Yes, lots of it. 

Q. Is there located in New York state a firm known as 
the Stromberg-Carlson company, engaged in the manufacture 
of telephone switchboards, and other. equipment? 

A. I think the name is Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. 

Q. What is the nature of the business in which it is en- 
gaged, giving merely a general outline of it? 

A. It is a manufacturing company, manufacturing telephone 
apparatus, equipments, cables, wires for telephone purposes. 

Q. To what telephone companies does it sell its material, 
that is to the Bell, or the so-called Independents? 

A. Independents. 

Q. What is the fact as to whether or not during the years 
it has been in existence, it has been a competitor of the 
Western Electric Co. in the manufacture of telephone equip- 
ment? 

A. It has. 

Q. Do you know whether or not anything was done by 
the Bell companies to secure control of that company recently? 

A. In 1907, The Trust Company of New Jersey, made an 
offer to purchase the stock of the Stromberg-Carlson company, 
and the stock of a considerable number of Independent operat- 
ing companies in New York state, which were allied with the 
same interests that control the Stromberg-Carlson company, 
and offered to pay them, as I remember the figures, $5,250,000 
in cash. The Independent companies called the attention of 
the attorney general of New York state to that condition. 
He issued an injunction against the Trust Co. of New Jersey, 
or rather, I guess, against the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Trust Co. of New Jersey, against the pur- 
chase of this property, and subpoenaed Mr. Fish, who was presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. In a hear- 
ing at Albany, N. Y., in the matter, Mr. Fish admitted that 
the New Jersey trust company was acting for the American 
T. & T. Co. and that that company had on deposit with the 
trust company that sum of money for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the stock. That injunction, I think, never went any 
further, that is, the hearing never went any further. That 
was a preliminary hearing and on the strength of Mr. Fish’s 
testimony, the court made that injunction permanent, or rather 
granted the injunction. At any rate the injunction stood and 
the property was not purchased. 

Q. From your study of the telephone situation through- 
out the country, and from your experience in the telephone 
business, do you know what, if any, value an automatic tele- 
phone system would have in large cities where the Bell com- 
panies operate a telephone exchange on what is known as 
the measured basis? 

A. The very nature of the manual service puts a direct 
obligation of expense on the telephone company for each mes- 
sage it carries, particularly in large cities where there are a 
number of exchanges, which necessitate two operators to carry 
a message from one exchange to another. There is a grow- 
ing demand, on the part of the Bell telephone companies, for 
a measured basis service in cities where the load is sufficient 
to raise the point. I think there can be no objection made 
to that, because I believe it is the normal and proper policy. 

The institution of a message service basis of charge throws 
@ great obligation of expense onto the business man, who is 

e larger user of the telephone. Because of that his telephone 
fates, which have previously in those places been anywhere 
from $84 to $125 a year with the flat rate and unlimited use, 
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run anywhere from $500 to $1,500, and sometimes $2,009 aVear 
under the measured service plan. If the business men in Chi. 
cago understood that the measured service basis is certain to 
come to Chicago, as it is to any other large city—and, jt nf 
a rational and a normal manner of charge—and understood 
further that they, as business men using the telephone in large 
amounts of service, would have to pay a large proportion of the 
expense of that service, these same business men would ins 
sist upon the maintenance of such a system as the automatic 
service which is now installed in this city, so that they could 
carry the load of their messages over the instrumentalities 
which are so arranged as to not add to the burden put on the 
telephone company for excessive use. 

Q. By instrumentalities, you mean of what company? 

A. The automatic instruments. Having the automatic at the 
charge here—we will say at $84, or they could well afford to 
pay a greater charge if necessary for that service—using jt 
for their heavy load of business which is transacted between 
one business concern and another business concern; and having 
the Bell telephone company, the Bell service, for the sery. 
ice which is not reached by the automatic system; using the 
automatic system as the business men’s auxiliary service, which 
would carry very likely 60 to 70 per cent. of the telephone 
load of the business men of this city. I believe because of 
that—and I believe that position is debatable—and the fact 
that the system is here, it seems to me that it would be a fool- 
hardy thing for the business men—if they had an opportunity 
to prevent it—for them to allow a merger of the automatic 
and the Bell, which would compel them to pay this heavier 
charge for service. 

Q. That is, under the Bell system, the greater the number 
of calls the greater the expense to the Bell companies to do 
business ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While under the automatic system the increase in the 
number of calls adds nothing or practically nothing to the 
expense of doing business by the automatic or Independent 
company using the automatic telephone. Is this correct? 

A. Very little added expense. 

Q. This increase of expense of which you have spoken 
in the transactions of the Bell companies’ business is due 
to the necessity of having a greater number of operators to 
answer the calls and make connections at central and at the 
sub-stations, is it not? 

A. Requires hired help for every call given on a telephone. 

Q. In addition to what you have just said, Mr. Hubbell, 
what other reasons are there, if any, for the existence of 
two telephone systems in a community, and what reasons, if 
any, are there against the existence? 

A. The beneficial effect of two telephone systems in a com- 
munity is the efficiency secured for the public benefit in a keen 
and active competition, which, in any line of business, no less 
than the telephone business, is essential to bring out the great- 
est development of a corporation, and the highest standard 
of efficiency and effort of the individuals making up the corpo- 
ration. 

I liken the situation in telephones frequently to the news- 
paper business. The ideal in newspapers would be one news- 
paper, morning and afternoon edition, publishing all of the 
news for the limited rate that is now charged under com- 
petition for a newspaper; relieving the advertiser of adver 
tising in six or eight different papers; relieving every one of 
the people in the town of buying two or more newspapers. But 
it is easy to see that the ideal in newspapers would be impos- 
sible. The ideal in telephones is equally impossible when you 
take away the standard of efficiency, the standard of cost im 
operation which is set through competitive effort: 

If there were but one telephone company in each town in the 
whole United States, controlled by one set of men at a dis 
tance, we will say New York City, there would be no stand- 
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ard of cost for the service. No public service commission 
nor Interstate Commerce Commission would have a basis to 
yalue the cost of telephone service, and the rate could be set 
at such a rate as the telephone company could prove—or 
would be set at such a rate as the telephone company could 
prove to be their cost of operation, plus a reasonable return 
on their investment. 

[ have never seen any place where the Bell interests have 
been harmed by competition. Their best efforts, as I see it, 
have been brought out by competition; the ingenuity of their 
engineers, the efficiency of their commercial department have 
been wonderfully developed through competitive effort, all for 
the benefit of the public. I have a high regard for the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. in its organization and the 
things it does, but I say that its standard of efficiency has 
been impelled by the keen competition. The knowledge that 
if they didn’t do a thing today, some one else might do it, 
has broadened the use of the telephone, and cheapened the 
service—the cost of it. They have worked harder, made new 
inventions, and put them out. If one could sit down and fig- 
ure the wonderful savings to these United States—to the peo- 
ple of this country—in telephone charges as against the charges 
exacted prior to competition, it would amount to stupendous 
sums of money, unbelievable; and that has all been done by 
competition, and the Bell company of all companies ought not 
to complain about that. 

Q. What do you say, Mr. Hubbell, to the statement some- 
times, if not often, made that two telephones and the consequent 
double charge, so-called, where there are two telephone sys- 
tems in a city or community, are objectionable from the stand- 
point of convenience and the standpoint of economy? 

A. I claim that is a mistaken notion; that when a sub- 
scriber says two telephones are a nuisance, he means that 
the two instruments sitting on his desk are an inconvenience. 
They are irritating to his vision. He objects to two bells 
ringing occasionally simultaneously, maybe once a month or 
so, But two telephones on a man’s desk, reaching two dif- 
ferent companies in active competition with each other for 
class of service, and extent of service and efficiency, are vast- 
ly beneficial to that man. His ability to reach every one in 
two different manners through two different sources is of im- 
measurable value, as is the ability to have every one in the 
community able to reach him over two different ways. No 
ran with two telephones can complain of a duplication of 
ephone service. He is benefited absolutely. 

Q. What do you say as to the increased cost to him, namely 
the payment of the fixed charges for each telephone? 

A. As against the rule of monopoly, the increased cost might 
be for the sake of the argument, 50 per cent., but it is insignifi- 
cant compared to the benefits he has. He buys class of serv- 
ice, and extent of it is what he wants. The price of tele- 
phone service in any event is not great; it is the cheapest thing 
that one buys. He wants efficiency; if he can’t reach a man on 
one line, he has another company anxious and willing to take 
his message in a courteous manner; he is well taken care of 
and has great benefit in the opportunity. 

Q. What do you say as to the extent of the duplication of 
telephones in those cities where there are two systems? 

A. It is common knowledge that there is not a very great 
duplication, 15 per cent., I think, is accepted by the govern- 
ment reports. The government telephone reports show that, 
in 1910, I think, all tabulated. But that isn’t material to this 
point. I would rather it would be greater, and would then 
still maintain that the necessity of a subscriber—of a telephone 
user—having two telephones, one of each company, is a very 
great convenience and economy as against one telephone un- 
der the methods of a monopoly. 

Q.. What is the fact, Mr. Hubbell, as to whether or not 
the duplication of telephones in a city where there are two 
system@pis largely, in the business district, .or section? 
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A. I think that is generally so. The residents take of the 
telephone company having their immediate circle of. friends. 
There is a social division of telephone service that doesn’t come 
in a business matter. 

Q. On the assumption that one telephone system is better 
than two in a community, what should be the conditions under 
which that one telephone system should exist? 

A. It, of course, should operate in the natural line of 
trade and that is the economic manner. The economic man- 
ner for the operation of a telephone in a community is by lo- 
cal control, controlled by the local people; that is the policies 
of the organizations as they relate to the communities—the 
communities’ necessities which, in telephone practice, are dif- 
ferent in different communities and cannot be classed the same 
throughout the country. The value of local directors, particular- 
ly in communities of ordinary size, is inestimable to a telephone 
company in an elimination of unnatural and unnecessary ex- 
pense of maintenance and conduct of the business. There ought 
also to be a condition where the public body controlling tele- 
phones should have available to it, the competitive efforts, or 
the efforts of other telephone companies in like conditions and 
places, so that it would have a standard of the cost of the con- 
duct of the business, and could in that way check up the in- 
efficiency, or the extraordinary expenses that an institution 
might subject itself to, even in an honest endeavor to do 
the best it could. The telephone company itself would have 
no standard of value of its cost, except by a competitive situa- 
tion to judge by. 

Q. Would that condition exist if all the telephones in all 
the communities in the country were under one management? 

A. It could not. 

Q. Then what we are to understand by your answer on 
that point is that the system, we will say, in Chicago, should 
not be under the same control as the one in St. Louis, or in 
New York, or Buffalo? 

A. Yes, ott: 

Q. That they should be under separate and distinctly sepa- 
rate control? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the cost of doing business in Chicago under 
one management may be compared with the cost of doing busi- 
ness under another or different management in New York, or 
Buffalo, or St. Louis, or Kansas City, or Omaha? 

A. Yes, sir, by a government controlling body. I mean 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by public serv- 
ice commission. 

Q. What do you know about any change, brought about 
through competition in long distance or toll rates as to wheth- 
er the rate was raised or lowered? If you know of any 
give them. 

A. The only thing that I can speak of from knowledge is 
the situation that existed about 1908 or 1909, in Ohio and 
some parts of Pennsylvania and New York state where the 
Bell company cut its rates very considerably—its long distance 
rate charge. That was just prior to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
buying the United States Telephone Co., of Ohio. After Mor- 
gan & Co. purchased the Ohio property, the rates were re- 
stored by the Bell company to the normal charge, that had been 
previously made, but in our territory they continued at the re- 
duced rates—just about half what had been previously charged. 

Q. Going back to the matter of the expense of the Bell 
companies in doing business, what is the fact as to whether 
or not they advertise and if so, to what extent? 

A. The Bell company carries a stupendous advertising 
bureau. I don’t believe it has ever been approached in its 
completeness by any institution in the world. I have ad- 
mired it very much. 

Q. Through what form is the advertisement carried on? 

A. Magazines, daily newspapers, frequent reading articles 
setting forth the value to the public of universal service every- 
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where. You can’t pick up a periodical or newspaper in the 
United States without finding a prominent Bell advertisement 
in it. 

Q. You spoke of an investigation made by the New York 
Public Service Commission with respect to the rates charged 
and the cost of doing business by the Bell telephone company 
in, I think, Albion, N. Y.. In view of that testimony and of 
your other testimony in respect to the cost of the Bell com- 
panies of doing business, how do you account for the fact 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is able to pay, 
and does pay, a fair rate of interest upon its stock invest- 
ment? 

A. I think its great profit lies in the larger cities where it 
has a monopoly of the telephone business. In New York, Bos- 
ton and other cities where their rates of charges are very 
large, it is easy to make up the losses of operation incident 
to smaller places. 

Q. Is it a fact then that from your experience in the tele- 
phone business and your study of it and the methods of the 
Bell companies, that they make up in the larger cities, and 
in the smaller ones where there is no competition, for the 
small returns which they receive in cities where there is 
competition? 

A. That is their:defined policy. It is so argued, that the 
burden of the expense of telephone operation should be borne 
by the large communities, to sustain the losses incident to 
operation under their plan in the smaller communities. Mr. 
Vail has frequently argued that in the public press. 

Q. Can you give us now some instances of that—where a 
statement from him has appeared to that effect? 

A. Why, I might refer you to the Atlantic Monthly of 
March, this year. In it that argument is made in connection 
with an admission by him that the Independent companies 
can operate cheaper in small communities than the Bell com- 
pany; and that they (the Bell company) are justified in mak- 
ing a heavier charge in the business centers to cover the loss 
incident to the smaller places, in order to give their universal 
service. 

Q. Have you seen within the last four or five years a book 
attacking the Independent properties and their securities? 

A. There was'a distribution of a book of that nature, I 
don’t remember the date, 1908 I think. I have a copy of it. 

Q. I show you a pamphlet entitled “Independent Tele- 
phone Movement, 1906,” marked by the special examiner “Pe- 
titioner’s Exhibit 159,” and will ask you to look at it and 
state if that is one of the books or pamphlets to which you 
have just referred? 

A. It is, sir. 

Q. When was that pamphlet brought to your attention and 
under what circumstances? 

A. It was delivered quite largely to bankers in New York, 
in our district. 

Q. Was its circulation, so far as you know, confined to 
Western New York or did it extent into other localities? 

A. At that time it was a-question of general knowledge 
on the part of the Independent interests throughout the coun- 
try. It was’ discussed frequently. 

Q. It does not appear to have the name of the author, does 
it? 

No, I have searched for it. 
The name of the publisher? 
No; Gi. (052 07 , 
The place whére published? 
No, ‘sir. 25: “ 
. The name of the person who paid for the publishing and 
eirculating of it? 

A. No, sir, there are no identification m:rks:on it at all. 

Q. Have you read it?’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From your reading of it and from your knowledge of 
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its circulation, what purpose could it have, other than 
attack upon the Independent telephone business, and ion 
pendent telephone securities? . 
A. -It could have had no other purpose. 
During Mr. Hubbell’s direct testimony, the opposing 
counsel entered many objections. 





Telephone Service During Juarez Battle. 

Splendid service was given at El Paso,’ Tex., by the Tri-State 
Telephone Co. when the battle in Juarez, resulting in the cap- 
ture of that city by the constitutionalists, opened on November 
15. The good service was insured by the loyalty of the opera: 
tors in rushing to the exchange and volunteering their SErVices 
as soon as firing began across the river. The usual number of 
girls were on duty when the fighting began, but the rush for 
telephone calls was so heavy that:they were swamped: The 
girls off duty began to call up offering their services and some 
came without calling. By 2:45 a. m., 16 gitls were on duty 
and the calls were handled as fast as they: came in. 

“T never saw such loyalty in my life,” said General Manager 
C. E. Stratton. “Those girls got out of their beds and 
rushed to the office because they knew the people wanted 
service. Some rushed down with their hair hanging, aj} 
anxious to maintain our reputation of giving the people good 
service. They seemed to think nothing of it at all when] 
commended them and didn’t even want me to send out and 
get breakfasts for them. I am certainly proud of the op- 
erators in our service. 

“Two of the girls walked a mile and a half to reach the 
office. The generator man was also at home asleep, but his 


first thought was that with the rush of calls the batteries 
would soon be exhausted, and he rushed to the office at once 
and started the generator to keep up enough power to enable 
the company to continue operating. In a very short time all 
calls were being taken care of.” ' 





Earnings of Keystone Telephone Co. 
The following comparative statement showing the earnings 
of the combined companies comprised in the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has just been issued: 


For ten months 
ended 
Oct. 31, 
1913 
$1,050,752 


For month. ended 

Oct.31, Year 
1913 Previous 

$106,335 $103,798 


Year ’ 

: Previous 
Gross Earnings $1,005,616 
Operating expenses 
and taxes 534,414 


52,648 506,917 





Net earnings 51,226 51,150 516,338 498,699 





Less interest charges. 25,868 25,256 ~o4t,d. 251,555 





Net surplus 25,894 261,504 247,144 





Predicted Growth of Telephone Stations in London. 

At a recent meeting_ of the newly formed Post Office, 
Telephone and Telegraph Society of London, the presi- 
dent, A. Moir, read a paper entitled, “Some Features of 
the London Engineering District.” ‘ Among other things, 
he stated that during the past year 102,000. miles of under- 
ground telephone line had been substituted: for overhead 
work. At present, he said, there were 130,000 lines and 
220,000 telephone stations in existence in London: In 1921 
it was estimated that these figures would be increased to 
267,000 and 432,000 respectively, and in 1928 still further 
increased to 414,000 and 680,000. 





Transfer of Western Maryland Property. 
A: deed: was. recently ‘filed in Cumberland, Md., by the 
Western: Maryland Telephone Co. conveying all its property 
to the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for $99,377. 





































From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Kansas Independent Telephone Association, Salina, December, 9, 10, 11 





A New Vaccum Arrester. 

Many railway telephone engineers will be pleased to get de- 
tailed information on a new design of vacuum arrester for the 
protection of lines against lightning and inductive troubles. 

The Brach Supply Co., in its latest F. D. type of arrester, 
meets unusual tests. The new arrester has its main element 
puilt like a fuse cartridge, two special metal electrodes are 
held fixed at 14 in. distance by porcelain spool heads wrapped 
by several layers of transparent mica. The entire spool is 
sealed in a glass tube through which the electrodes are con- 
nected by pure platinum wire. The tube is then exhausted 
of air to a degree that permits the electrodes to shunt one 
one thousandth of an inch in air. To test this a static machine 
js connected to two metals in air, adjusted at one one thou- 
sandth part of an inch. This again is put in multiple with the 
arrester that is being pumped, and as soon as the visible arcing 
appears in the arrester and disappears from the air gap, the 


























A Double Vacuum Type of Arrester. 


arrester is sealed and capped. It is then tested on a power 
dc. machine and, to be classed as good for telephone service, 
it must discharge the circuit under 475 volts. Since the elec- 
trodes themselves are 14 in. apart, it will be seen that perma- 
nent grounding is practically impossible. 

Another feature of this arrester is its ability to reduce 
troubles from line induction. The maintenance of the cart- 
tidges is said to be far less than would be the maintenance of 
carbon mica protection. 

The L. S. Brach Supply Co., 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City, is the manufacturer, and has prepared an interesting book- 
let describing the arresters. 





Extension Desk Telephones for Farmers. 

“For downright convenience and comfort, there’s nothing 
that'll add so much pleasure to your telephone as a Strom- 
berg-Carlson Extension Desk Telephone” is the idea the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. is. featuring in its 
latest mailing folder, which is now being sent broadcast. 











This folder describes the added comfort this outfit affords 
and the many benefits which will be derived from an extension 
desk telephone. 

The manner in which these facts are brought out in the 
folder is novel: Two farmers are talking about their neigh- 
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Farmers’ Desk Telephone Extension Outfit. 





bor “old man Higbie.” It seems that old Higbie is rather 
a progressive sort of farmer, being ever ready to adopt. time- 
saving methods and inventions. As one of the farmers ex- 
presses it in the story: “‘Nothing’s too good for the Hig- 
bies,’ is the old man’s motto, and anything that’ll save time, 
trouble, or money, you can bank on Higbie getting it first.” 

Anyway, the old man has purchased a desk telephone ex- 
tension outfit from Stromberg-Carlson and he and one of 
his men have connected it to his regular telephone in the 
kitchen, placing the extension desk stand on the parlor table. 
According to the story “Ma Higbie” is using the extension 
most of the time and, as for Higbie himself, the story con- 
cludes as follows: 

“When Higbie comes home at night, and gets his feet in 
his slippers, his arms in his smoking jacket, his pipe drawing 
and the paper in his hand, why the old man likes to have 
the neighbors call him up so he -can talk to them by just 
reaching out his hand.” 

In addition to the story, the folder contains complete in- 



























Diagram Showing Connections for Extension Set. 


formation in regard to connecting the outfit, showing diagrams 
of the various connections. 

Telephone men will find this folder very interesting. If 
a copy has not been received one may be had by writing the 
advertising department of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. at Rochester, N. Y. 































TELEPHONY 


Telephones in Denmark. 

Denmark, although one of the smallest countries of modern 
Europe, has in numerous ways demonstrated her ability to keep 
pace with the leading nations in the matter of home industries; 
also in regard to telephone equipment this little country keeps 
well in the lead. The fact that all telephone supplies are manu- 














Danish Wall Telephone Sets. 


factured within the country itself is illustrative of the enter- 
prise of one domestic manufacturer in this line who has been 
able to hold his own against the competition of large concerns 
in the adjacent countries, such as Germany and Sweden. 
Statistics show that Denmark, in proportion to her size, can 
boast the most extensive telephone wire system, and, in conse- 
quence a proportionately larger number of telephones than 
any country in Europe. The systems are almost exclusively 
common battery, except in the very smallest towns. Copen- 
hagen, the capital city of Denmark, has between 40,000 and 
50,000 subscribers and all circuits are underground, even in 
the suburbs. The main exchange, which is conceded one of 
the most complete and uptodate in all Europe, is located in 
the central part of the city. Here a multitude of young girls 
are at work under the most favorable conditions. Each op- 
erator has only from 50 to 60 subscribers to take care of. 

















Railroad Telephone Sets. 


These operators are only permitted to work a limited number 
of hours each day, in order to give the subscribers the best 
possible service. Even the smaller cities, with from 10,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants, have modern systems, with first-class equip- 
ment. It is highly probable that within a few years, even in 
the smaller municipalities, all circuits will be underground. 
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The illustrations convey some idea of the various kinds of 
telephone apparatus in use, both of the wall and the desk 
variety. The Danish telephone appliances, made by the Eni 
Moller Mfg. Co., of Horsens, Denmark, are said to be the 
equal of appliances of similar kinds made by the largest con. 
cerns anywhere. This company was established some 95 years 
ago on a very small and modest scale, but owing to his “< 
ceptional ability, and through great sacrifices, the Owner, Emil 
Moller, has succeeded in the building up a large industry which 
does great credit as well to himself as to the little country that 
has mothered it. Machinery of the most modern type js in- 
stalled in all departments of this flourishing enterprise which 
employs some 500 to 600 skilled mechanics and workmen, The 
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Types of Desk Telephones Used in Denmark, 
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company, in addition to supplying all appliances for the Danish 
telephone industry, also exports a considerable part of its 
product to other European and to several trans-Atlantic 
countries. 





The December Issue of “Automatic Telephone.” 

The monthly house organ of Automatic Electric Co., manv- 
facturer of automatic telephone apparatus, is just from the 
press, and, like the other six numbers which have been pub- 
lished, is a thoroughly interesting one. Edited as a news. 
paper with “heads,” illustrations, editorial column, and all 
the other details of modern journalism, it has made a big hit 
not only because of the novelty of the idea, but also because 
of the real interest of the articles printed. Accounts of some 
of Automatic Electric Co.’s recent orders and _ installations, 
together with other items of interest to telephone men, o- 
cupy the first page. Technical articles dealing with automatic 
telephone themes, prepared by various members of the com 
pany’s technical staff, are presented, while a sketch of the 
career of J. L. W. Zietlow, president of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co., and one of the oldest telephone men still in 
active service, add interest to the issue. 





How to Make Money in the Winter. 

This is the time of the year when people begin to get 
ready for the cold winter season. The crops have been 
gathered, the new lines have almost all been finished 
There does not seem to be very much chance of increasing 
the revenue for the next three or four months. 

To help the telephone men out during this off season, 
the Ericsson Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has advertised a 
sale of handy desk stands which make the very finest ex- 
tension sets. In the business places these sets can be 
placed in the private office; in the residence they can be 
placed by the bed upstairs. In other places the desk 
stands can be substituted for the unhandy wall telephone 
and 25 cents a month more rental charged for the com 
venience. 

At the special bargain price these sets are much cheap 
er than ordinary telephones. 



































































1,076,020. October 21, 1913. Automatic SwitcH For TELE- 
pHonE EXCHANGE System; Edward E. Clement, Washington, 
Dp. C.; assigned to Clement International Engineering Cor- 

ration. Describes an electric switch having bank and wiper 
contacts, a rotatable spindle which carries the wiper, and 
electromagnetic means for adjusting the wipers to any de- 
sired bank contact in any row. 

1,076,041. October 21, 1913. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; Wm. 
Kaisling, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. The detail features of this transmitter relate to damping 
springs between the main diaphragm and the granule chamber. 
1,076,285. October 21, 1913. Corn CoLtector; Wm. F. Hos- 
ford, West Chicago, Ill.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Relates to a coin collector in which the coin is temporarily 
stopped in the chute by two movable supports. The supports 
are operated by an electromagnet for either refunding or de- 
positing the coin in the box. 
1,076,896. October 28, 1913. ELectric SIGNALING SYSTEM; 
Chas. E. Lee, Chicago; assigned one half to Benjamin C. 
Sammons. Used for calling parties wanted at the telephone 
by a signal sounded simultaneously at a number of locations 
in the establishment. <A) plurality of circuit making and 
breaking contacts, provided with a distinctive movable actuator 
for each contact and operated by a motor, are features of 
the system. 

1,076,908. October 28, 1913. ANTISEPTIC PROTECTOR FOR 
Moururreces; Chas. T. Porter and R. J. Osborne, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Describes an antiseptic absorbent pad attached 
to the transmitter mouthpiece. 

1,076,990. October 28, 1913. TELEPHONE System; Chas. W. 
McGonigle, Algona, Wash.; assigned to Globe Telephone Co. 
The object of this system is to provide concurrent conversa- 
tion over a single main line and to insure to remote instru- 



























































No. 1,076,896. 


ment receivers as distinct communication as the nearer in- 
struments. The primary coil of the transmitter is placed in 
shunt with the condenser in the main line. The secondary 
coil is placed in a normally incomplete circuit containing the 
teceiver and the condenser. Another normally incomplete cir- 
cuit includes the relay and signal instrument, with a shunt 
circuit embracing the magnet of a high resistance receiver. 
A switch is adapted to be selectively employed for closing the 
circuits. 

1,077,140. October 28, 1913. SupmMartne Case; Francis Ja- 
cob, Westcombe Park, England; assigned to Siemens & Halske. 
Each conductor of the cable is provided with an artificial self- 
induction load and an insulation composed of balata. 

1,077,185. - October 28, 1913. Party Line System For AUTO- 
MATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; Fritz Aldendorff, Antwerp, 
Belgium; assigned to Western Electric Co. Relates to an 
automatic switching system having line selecting devices and 
tinging circuit selectors. Selective ringing current is applied 
to a party line by ringing current selectors, independent of 
the connectors or final selectors which established the connec- 
tion with the waiting line. 

1,077,225. October 28, 1913. TELEPHONE SySTEM STATION 
InstkuMENT; Alexander E. Keith, Hinsdale, Ill.; assigned to 
Automatic Electric Co. Relates to a hand telephone set for 
tse in connection with automatic systems. It has a receiver 
and a calling dial at one end of the handle and a transmitter 
at the other end. 

1,077,373. November 4, 1913. 
Herbert E. Shreeve, Milburn, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. Relates to transmitter construction details. The 

of the carbon chamber forms a rigid electrode while the 
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TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; 


Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


perforated electrode is spaced therefrom to form the front 
wall of the carbon chamber. Two annular grooves, one in each 
electrode, and bushings fitted into the grooves, are the fea- 
tures of the instrument. 

1,077,753. November 4, 1913. SwitcHBoARD CIRCUITS AND 
APPARATUS FOR TELEPHONES. Describes a combination of keys 
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for controlling the connecting cords of a switchboard, and the 
methods by which the keys are used for ringing purposes. 

1,078,106. November 11, 1913. Harmonic Retay: K. B. 
Miller, Chicago; assigned to McMeen & Miller. Relates to 
a relay intended for use in selective signaling on multi-party 
lines. The feature is a pair of vibrating contacts in conjunc- 
tion with a vibratory reed. The contacts are electrically con- 
nected when the reed is vibrating, and disconnected when the 
reed is at rest. 

1,078,117. November 11, 1913. ATTACHMENT FOR TELEPHONE 
INSTRUMENTS: Williard Wood, San Francisco, Cal. Describes 
an attachment for desk telephone sets, comprising a cabinet 
device placed beneath the base of the instrument. The cabinet 
contains a drawer provided with a pad and pencil. 

1,078,201. November 11, 1913. Support ror TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE WrrES: H. L. Hoybook, Tyler, Texas. A _ device 
of a circle top pole distributing nature is described. It com- 
prises an annular member provided with a large number of 
special peripheral insulators on which the line wires are sup- 
ported. 

1,078,229. November 11, 1913. Sicnattnc Systems H. G. 
Webster, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. A _ signaling system is described which comprises a 
plurality of primary controlling circuits and signal receiving 
devices, each common to a portion only of the circuits. A 
signal transmitting device is provided for each circuit, and 
signal indicators are controlled by the receiving devices. Sig- 
nals may be transmitted from any two of the circuits at sub- 
stantially the same time but the operation of the indicator 
is delayed so as to cause them to operate successively. 

1,078,577. November 11, 1913. TELEPHONE BRACKET: Farn- 
ham Fox, New York. Describes a bracket for attaching to a 
table or desk for supporting a desk telephone set. A hollow 
supporting arm is comprised of two opposite members having 
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No. 1,077,185. 


their meeting edges interlocking in sliding engagement in 
combination with a pressure device. This latter is placed 
within the hollow arm and tends constantly to force the 
opposite members apart, thus increasing the friction between 
the interlocking edges so that the arm may be adjusted in a 
desired position. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personals. 

Inve ALLEN has been appointed plant superintendent of the 
Boone County Telephone Co., with headquarters at Boone, 
Iowa. 

C. R. Woop, manager of the Winona, Minn., office of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., has accepted a sim- 
ilar position in Portland, Ore. 

O. P. SHurtz, formerly with the Boone County Telephone 
Co., of Boone, Iowa, but later on the road, has returned to 
that company in the capacity of commercial manager. 

P. C. Gettins, local district manager for the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Tucson, Ariz., has 
been promoted to the position of manager for the Phoenix 
district. 

Frep L. KarriGAn, local manager for the Northwestern Tel- 
ephone Exchange Co., at Albert Lea, Minn., has been appointed 
manager of the Winona, Minn., office to succeed C. R. Wood, 
resigned. 

R. E. Prxuiop, local manager for the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Deming, N. Mex., has been appoint- 
ed local district manager at Tucson, Ariz., to succeed P. C. 
Gettins, who has been transferred to Phoenix, Ariz. 

G. S. Harts, formerly manager of the Hobart, Granite 
and Mountain View, Okla., offices of the Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., with headquarters at Hobart, has been trans- 
ferred to Ada. He will be succeeded at Hobart by W. A. 
Kelton, of Wynne Wood. 

T. H. Consiprne, for the past three years commercial man- 
ager of the Brainerd, Minn., office of the Northwestern Tel- 
ephone Exchange Co., has been promoted to commercial man- 
ager for the company at Albert Lea. A. A. Giert, of Grand 
Forks, Minn., has been transferred to Brainerd, to succeed 
Mr. Considine. 

W. F. McKeg, manager of the Great Falls Automatic Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., of Spokane, Wash., to succeed W. J. 
Currie, who has accepted a position as district representative 
of one of the large Eastern casualty and bonding companies 
at Missoula, Mont. Mr. McKee commenced his activities with 
the Great Falls company as auditor and in less than a year 
was made manager. 

A. F. Wyman, for a time manager of the Interstate Con- 
solidated Telephone Company’s exchange at Missoula, Mont., 
and later auditor for the Interstate company, has been pro- 
moted to the office of manager of the Great Falls Automatic 
Telephone .Co., of Great Falls, Mont., to succeed W. F. McKee, 
who has accepted the management of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Spokane, Wash. 

H. W. Benepict, district traffic chief for the New York 
Telephone Co., with headquarters at Rochester, has been tem- 
porarily transferred to St. Louis, Mo., to make a study of traffic 
methods in St. Louis, preparatory to introducing New York 
City methods there. During his absence, his duties at the 
Rochester office will be performed by Grant Keller, assistant 
district traffic manager. 

JoserpH TAyLor, manager of the Sunbury, Pa., exchange of 
the United Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been transferred 
to the management of the company’s office at Coatesville. 
Mr. Taylor has been identified with the United company for 
the last 15 years and is known to the many friends he has 
made in every town in which he has worked, as a hustler and 
will no doubt make a mark in this place as he has in others. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 
Weepsport, N. Y.—The organization of a new Independent 


telephone .ompany is progres: ing rapidly, the Principal pro. 
moters being George R. Nash, N. G. Taylor, F. E, Bush, B 
A. Willard and Frank Ball. 

McConnettspurc, Pa.—The Valmont Telephone Co, hy 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock, by Walter Com, 
erer, J. C. McGowan, and W. W. Broadbeck, of Burnt Cabins, 
and S; L. Buckley, treasurer, of Fort Littleton. 

SAEGERSTOWN, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Cussewago Telephone Co. with $5,000 capital stog 
The incorporators are: J. S. Mosier, F. K. McCune, Clap 
Frontz, treasurer, all of Saegerstown. 

Batpock, S. C—The Baldock Telephone Co. has been jp. 
corporated with $120 capital stock by W. Ashe, T. B. Warren, 
and D. E. Strange. 

DECATURVILLE, TENN.—The Decaturville Switchboard Co, of 
Decaturville has been incorporated to operate a mutual tele. 
phone system. The incorporators are J. L. White, P. w 
Miller, C. A. Smith, J. R. Rhodes and Frank Fisher, 


Construction. 

Jonessoro, Ark.—The Southwe tern Telegraph & Telephon 
Co. has completed plans for the improvement and enlargement 
of its local plant. The plans ‘nclude new central office equip. 
ment, the reconstruction of the outside plant in Jonesboro, and 
the enlargement of the toll service between Manilla and Jones. 
boro, the total expenditure to be $36,300. 

Stockton, CAL—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Cp, 
plans to expend $50,000 within the next few months in im. 
proving its long distance service throughout the San Joaquin 
Valley. In addition to this, it will expend about $3,000 in 
installing additional toll equipment in this city. 

Vaposta, GA.—Plans have been -completed by the Southem 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the erection of a modem 
three-story exchange building in this city. 

SPRINGFIELD, Itt.—The Central Union Telephone Co. has 
appropriated $54,000 for improving its long distance service 
between Peoria and this city. A new direct line to Peoria 
will be constructed and new toll circuits will also be established 
between Peoria an1 Lincoln, Mason City and Lincoln, Delavan 
and Mason City, Mason City and Petersburg, Delavan and 
Emden, and Peoria and Pekin. 

Wesster Grove, Mo.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. has recently purchased a site and will erect a new 
exchange building in this place. 

Cotumsus, Ou10.—Frank A. Davis, president of the Colum 
bus Citizens Telephone Co., has announced that the plant wil 
be entirely rebuilt and numerous extensions made. 

Kent, Oxnto.—The Portage County Home Telephone Co. is 
planning to make a considerable number of improvements t0 
its system, which will involve an expenditure of nearly $30,000. 

Ricumonp, VA.—The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
is planning to erect a new exchange building in this city. 


Financial. 
Des Pxarnes, I11u.—The Des Plaines Telephone Co. has filed 
an amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 


Elections. 

Wevauweca, Wis.—The Weyauwega Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and elected G. E. Lutsey, of New Lon- 
don, president, and k. A. Harden, secretary and treasurer. The 
directors met and re-elected M. G. Smith manager for the 
ensuing year. 
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